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SCOTTISH POLITICS, ‘ : i ‘ Tue Marguis or Lorne 
THE LADIES OF THE LAST CAESARS, : ; ; ; Gait HAMILTON 
RELIEF FOR THE SUPREME COURT, . ; Ex-]usticzE WILLIAM STRONG 
BUSINESS MEN IN POLITICS, ; ‘ Ex-SENATOR WARNER MILLER 
REMINISCENCES OF A PORTRAIT- PAINTER, ; , GeorceE P. A. HEALy 


ELECTION METHODS IN THE SOUTH, Cottecror Rosert SMALLs, of Beaufort, S. C. 
A SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN ON THE LODGE BILL, 
A. W. Suarrer, Chief Supervisor of Elections in North Carolina 


OLD POETS, ‘ , : ; , ’ Watt WHITMAN 
THE LONDON POLICE, . . | Ex-ComMissionerR JAMES Monro 
THE RUTHLESS SEX, . : : : : . Oscar Fay Apams 
A FATAL SYNONYME, . : : : . Ferm L. Oswarp 
THE CLAMOR FOR “MORE MONEY, ” : : . Epwarp STANWwooD 
PREMONITIONS AND WARNINGS, . . : . Dr. Cyrus Epson 
THE ARMY OF MERCENARIES, : . Joun H. Hopkins 


50 Cents a Copy; $5.00 2 Year. Sold by All Newsdealers. 
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UNPARALLELED OFFER TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE ARENA, 


THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. 


The Publishers of THe ARENA take pleasure in announcing that they have just perfected arrangements by which they can 
send free, as a premium to every new subscriber of Tas ARENA, the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for the ensuing year (old 


subscribers to the COSMOPOLITAN must remit fifty cents extra). 


review, but the 


COMBINATION 


This is not only the most liberal offer ever made by a leading 


IS UNSURPASSED. 


Tue ARENA, being conceded one of the few really great reviews, is without question the most liberal and progressive leading magazine 
published; while the CosMOPOLITAN is a richly-illustrated, popular family magazine. 


The subscription price of THE ARENA is $5.00; that of the COSMOPOLITAN is $2.40. 


But for five dollars we will send THE ARENA and 


the CosMOPOLITAN, postpaid, for one year to new subscribers of these magazines. 


How THE ARENA is regarded by Leading Thinkers. 


ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, LL.D., F.L.S., Author of “ Darwinism,” “Malay Archipelago,” etc. 


The Emi- 


nent Scientist and Author writes the editor as follows :— 


‘*I think you have succeeded in the very difficult task of improving on all existing literary periodicals. 


The articles deal with questions 


of vital interest to every thoughtful person, and they are all well written, original and thorough, without being heavy.” 
REV. CYRUS A. BARTOL, D.D., the Distinguished New England Clergyman, writes as follows :— 


‘* The place that was waiting for a periodical, not only free and able, but catholic and comprehensive,—fair to every thinker and just to 


all thought, while open to any subject in which our common humanity was concerned,—in my judgment you fill. 
It is the most cosmopolitan of any magazine in this country or the world.” 


loftier than any other broad or high church. 


Tue ARENA is wider and 


OPINIONS OF CRITICAL JOURNALS. 


‘* Full of mental stimulus, of breadth and vitality.”"—Boston Traveler. 

‘* THE ARENA is a fine magazine of the best writings.”—W. O. Picayune. 

“ At the head of magazine literature of a superior sort, and is more particularly designed for educated minds."—Mew York Times. 

‘*From the beginning this periodical has shown a comprehensiveness and breadth of plan and a liberality in its treatment of current ques 
tions of the day which have commended it to thoughtful readers everywhere.”—Evening Transcript, Boston. 

‘THs ARENA must be numbered among the comparatively few periodicals indispensible to all persons who would keep in the van of cur- 
rent discussion regarding the important questions of the day.”—Beacon, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—This great offer—Tue ARENA and the CosMopoLiTAN MaGazinE combined,—is only made to new subscribers of J0/h magasines. Old sub- 
scribers must remit five dollars and fifty cents, when sending their order. Address HE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. i 





THE 


October Number 


OF THE 


The Review of Reviews 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


is of more than ordinary interest. Among the prominent 
articles noticed are several on Canon Liddon ; How to 
Reform our Hospitals, by Sir Morrell Mackenzie ; How 
Science Supports Scripture, by Mr. Gladstone; The 
Christian Law of Marriage, by Count Tolstoi; A 
Chinese Verdict on Christian Civilization ; Gymnastics 
asa Branch of Christianity, by Rev. Canon Talbot; 
etc. The character sketch of General Boulanger, illus- 
trated with many portraits, and the illustrated article 
describing the new departure of the Salvation Army are 
among the most interesting articles. 

Subscription Price $2.00 a year; single copies 20 
cents. Tue Critic and The Review of Reviews for 
one year to one address, $4-s0. Until the first of 
December, we will send two specimen copies (the Jan- 
uary and September numbers) to any one who wishes 
to examine the magazine with a view to becoming a sub- 
scriber, for Twenty-five Cents. 





Remittances should be made by cheque, money 
order, or registered letter, to 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
"52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. 





Far and Near. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the interests of Working 


Girls’ Soctetzes. 

The management of the paper will be vested in a committee of which Miss 
Grace H. Dodge is chairman, the editor being Miss Maria Bowen Chapin of 
this city, and the associate editors Miss O. M. E. Rowe of Boston and Miss 
Emily Morgan of Hartford. 


Far and Near will be the accredited organ of the various Working Girls’ 
Societies in this country, which already have a membership of many thousands. 
Articles by ahle writers on subjects of interest to all wage-earning women, 
will be published together with stories and poems, a summary of the im- 
portant events of the month in all parts of the world, and other matters of 
value and interest, including a series of short papers by club members, on 
topics chosen each month by the editors. Among those who have already 
promised to contribute are Grace H. Dodge, Clara Sidney Potter, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Augustus Hoppin, Louise Chandler Moulton, Prof. George Harris, Lucy 
Larcom, Marion Harland, Grace Denio Litchfield, Susan Coolidge and Anna 
Barrows. 


Single copies,10 cents. Annual subscription, $1.00. 


Published by The Critic Co., 


52 & 54 LarayveETTE Prace, N. Y. 
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Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of 
Working Girls’ Societies. 





10 Cents a Copy. $1 a Year. 


The first (November) number contains : 


EDITORIAL NOTES, and Editorial Arti- 
cles entitled: ‘‘ Far and Near,” ‘‘OP- 
PORTUNITIES” and ‘* VACATIONS.” 


‘*RESPONSIBILITIES OF MEMBER- 
SHIP IN A SOCIETY,” by Grace H. 
Donce. 


‘PLAIN TALK ABOUT ‘ THREADS,’” 
by Marion HARLAnD. 


‘“‘THE WEAK POINTS,” by G. S. 


‘“‘THE BOSTON WORKING GIRLS’ 
NEW VACATION HOUSE,” by M. 
JOSEPHINE ALLEN. 


‘* THOUGHTS FROM CLUB MEMBERS 
ON PROPOSED BY-LAWS.” 


*“*LUCY LARCOM” (Biographical Sketch, 


No. 1.), 


“ THE WIND AND THE ROSE” (Poem), 
by Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


“THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE” (Poem), 
by Lucy A. WARNER. 


“MISS ESTHER’S GUEST” (Story), by 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


“*HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO” (Chap. 
I.), by ANNA BARRows. 


THE HOUSEHOLD CORNER. FASH- 
ION DEPARTMENT. CLUB NOTES. 


THE CRITIC CoO., 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw York. 





B. F. Stevens’s Facsimiles 


Of Unpublished Manuscripts in 
European Archives Relating 
to America, 1773-1783 


This unique collection of hitherto unpub- 
lished material for the history of the origins.o 
the establishment of the United States is now 
in course of issue. Vols. I. to V., comprising 
564 documents, have already been distributed 
to Subscribers. 

Two hundred copies are made for Sub- 
scribers only, and the photographic negatives 
are destroyed. 

The Subscription price is in London 100 
dollars—£ 20 11s. od, for each group of five 
volumes. The volumes can be delivered in 
New York at an additional cost of 75 cents 
each for Public Institutions, or, of $5.75 each 
for private individuals. Subscriptions are in- 
vited for the few remaining sets. 

Vols. VI. to X. are in active preparation. 

Prospectus, with the opinions of historians 
and literary men, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. Specimens may be seen at the office of 
Messrs. Tice & LYNCH, 45 William Street, 
New York, 


B. F. STEVENS, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 





D. LOTHROP CO.’S 
LATEST BOOKS. 


ARTISTS’ GALLERY. Square 12mo, 


cloth, $3.00; leather, $5.00. 


Forty-five exquisite fac-simile photogravures of the 
most beautiful and representative paintings of five 
of the greatest modern inters, accompanied by 
—— and biographical sketches. Here are Sir 

rederic Leighton’s ** Stories upon Canvas.”’ Jean 
Frangois Millet’s pathetic storals, including the 
‘“‘ Angelus,” Bougereau’s ints and Madonnas, 
Edwin Landseer’s stags and dogs, and Rosa Bon- 
heur’s lions, cattle and horses. 


POETS’ HOMES. 
ARTHUR GILMAN and others. 
8vo, two volumes in one, 
$2.00 ; gilt edges, $2 50. 

A popular book, containing descriptive sketches of 
twenty-six of the t-known American poets ; 
charming alike for its variety and appreciative touch. 
To read it is to acquire a feeling of personal friend- 
ship for every one of the twent-six. The numerous 
illustrations include rtraits and views of the ex- 
teriors and interiors of the homes. 


By R. H. STODDARD, 
New Edition. 
Cloth, plain, 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By MarGareT 
SIDNEY. 75 illustrations, including over 30 
original full-page pictures of scenes in the 


Adirondacks. 4to. Cloth, $2.25; boards, 
$1.75. 
Jolly experiences of camp-life; exquisite idyllic 


days in the heart of the wilderness ; jauntings and 
journeyings by lake and mountain; in short, the 
delightful record of a delightful Summer. 


FAR WEST SKETCHES. By JEssiz BEN- 
TON FREMONT. 1I2mo, $1. 
Vivid pen-pictures of life under peculiar and ro- 
mantic conditions, in the early frontier days of the 
unsettled West. 


“Festive and humorous, as well as heroic and 
tragic features are painted with the author’s well- 
known truthful and spirited touch.” —Brooklyn + agile. 


IN THE RIDING SCHOOL. By THEo. 
STEPHENSON BROWNE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A chatty manual om horseback riding for ladies. 

New, practical and reliable. 


‘* We know of no other familiar hand-book on the 
ae at all comparable with this in value.’’—Boston 
Herald. 


A REAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
$1.25. 

A remarkable book, detailing the adventures and 
strange experiences of a pag wy A of castaways ona 
Pacific island. It outrivals the famous experiences 
of the fictitious Robinson Crusoe, and is strictly true 
from beginning to end. Edited at the narrator’s dic- 
tation by J. A. Wilkinson. 


CHUCK PURDY. The story of a New 
York boy. By W.O. STODDARD. 1I2mo, 
$1.25. 

Acapital stoty of boy lifein New York City, strong, 
honest, breezy, practical and absorbing, By one of 
the favorite writers for young people. 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. By 
FRANCES EATON. 4to, illustrated, $1.50. 
A delightful story of a delightful little girl, told by 
the author of “A Queer Little Princess.” Quaint, 
original, impetuous, and full of noble impulses. 
Dollikins is one of the most charming creations of 
child fiction. 


SWANHILDE; and Other Fairy Tales. 
Translated by CARRIE N. Horwitz. Ifl- 
lustrations by Bridgman. 12mo, $1.50. 


“This is one of the prettiest, most daintily and 
Garnet? illustrated books of fairy tales that has 
been published for many a year.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


LITTLE HE AND SHE. By Grace Denio 
LITCHFIELD. 4to, illustrated, $1.50. 


A natural story of two natural children, the trials 
they had, and the good they unconsciously did. Old 
as well as young will find this story charming. 


I2mo, 





Send for new catalogue, also prospectus of maga- 
sines. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 





BOOKS AND STATIONERY AT 
E. P. DUTTON & COVS. 


Our new goods for Autumn and Winter are 
now on exhibition and sale. Our line of Books 
in Elegant Bindings is larger than ever before. 
These have been bound from our own special 
patterns, and are in novel styles. The atten- 
tion of book lovers is called to the following, 
and many other extended books, which cannot 
be seen elsewhere and cannot be duplicated. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Makers of 


Florence. 
Extended to four volumes by the insertion 
of 232 photographs. Bound in full red 
Venetian seal, gilt edges, $100. 


H. Taine’s Italy, Florence, 
Venice, Rome and Naples. 
Extended to nine volumes by the insertion 


of 396 photographs. Bound in half calf. 
$125. An elegant set. 


Henry W. Longfellow’s Life. 


Edition de Luxe. Extended to six volumes 
by the insertion of ninety-eight extra Ilus- 
trations. Bound in three-quarters seal, in- 
laid backs (very scarce), $95. 


Ben Hur. 
A Tale of the Christ, by Lew Wallace. Ex- 
tended to two volumes by the insertion of 
sixty-eight er pe vay Bound in Morocco 
or Tree Calf, gilt edge, $25. 


Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. 
Two vols., half Russia, $25. With fifty- 
eight inserted photographs. 


Hare’s Walks in London, 


Six vols., half calf, $75. With 242 inserted 
photographs. 





Stationery Novelties from Europe. 

To make our assortment of Stationery Fancy 
Goods the more complete, we have imported 
these goods direct. Our Bronses from Vienna 
are specially noticeable, and embrace represen- 
tations of a great variety of birds and animals 
for use as Paper Weights—Pen Racks, Pen 
Trays, Card Trays, Inkstands, Letter-clips, 
Stamp-boxes, etc., at prices from 75 cents to 


$65.00. 


Artistic Engraving of Wedding Invita- 
tions, Reception and Visiting Cards. 
This work is done on our own premises 

under our personal supervision. All orders, 

both large and small, receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Our Stock of Note Papers 
is very complete and comprises all the most 
staple grades and many novelties, many of 
these our own design and not obtainable else- 
where. 


Bibles, Prayer-Books and Hymnals in great 
variety. 
Children’s Books in endless variety. 


Theological, Religious and Devotional Books in 
common and fine bindings 

Choice Etchings and Engravings, large and 
small, framed and unframed. 


A great many wise people are already purchasing 


articles for Christmas Gifts. Please call and ex- 
amine. Co: pond. iavet 


rvresp Mail Orders re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers and Stationers, 
31 WESTTWENTY-THIRD ST., New Yor. 
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New Volumes in the Daudet Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


KINGS IN EXILE. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by Laura Ensor and E. Bartow. 
With 104 illustrations from designs by Bieler, Conconi and 
Myrbach. 12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 

UNIFORM IN STYLE WITH HIS 
ARTISTS’ WIVES. With 103 illustrations 

by Rossi, Bieler and others. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MAN OF 

LETTERS. With 8g illustrations from de- 

signs by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach and 





THIRTY YEARS OF PARIS AND OF 
MY LITERARY LIFE. With 120 illus- 
trations from designs by Bieler, Montégut, 
Myrbach, Picard and Rossi. 


Rossi JACK. With 93 illustrations by Myrbach. 
TARTARIN OF TARASCON: TraveL. | LA BELLE NIVERNAISE, Tuk Story or 
LER, ‘* TURK” AND LION-IIUNTER. With AN OLD BoaT AND HER Crew ; and Other 


115 illustrations from designs by Montégut, 
Myrbach, Vicard and Rossi. 

TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. With 150 
illu-trations from designs by Rossi, Aranda, 
Myrbach, Monténard and Beaumont. 


Stories. With 185 illustrations from designs 
by Montégut. 


SAPPHO: A Picrukk OF PARISIAN MAN- 
NERS. With 70 illustrations from designs by 
Ressi, Myrbach and other French artists. 


WITH 
AFLOAT (Sur L’Eav). By Guy pr Mav- 


PASSANT. Translated by Laura’ Ensor. 
With 509 illustrations from designs by Riou. 


AND 
PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guy pe Mav- 
PASSANT. With a Preface by the author. 


With 36 illustrations from designs by Ernest 
Duez and Albert Lynch. 





Each, 12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 


Very Recently Issued : 


SISTER PHILOMENE, By Epmonp and | DISILLUSION; or, THE Story or AMEDEt'S 
JULes DE Goncourt. Translated by Laura | Youru. ( Toute une Jeunesse.) By FRANGUIS 
Ensor. With 7o illustrations from de-igns | Copper. Translated by E. P. Robins. W.th 
by Bieler. t2mo, paper, $i.50; half leather, | 74 illustrajions from designs by Emile Bay- 


$2.25. ard. 12mo, paper, $1.50 ; half leather, $2.25 
Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of Daudet’s Writings. 


Also from the French (just out): 
CHIVALRY. 


By LEON GAUTIER. Translated by HENRY FRITH. With 
numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS—Illustrated Editions. 


LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Butwer ; THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Ed- 
LYTTON. With 35 full p>ge illustrations by ited b i 
; W. H. G. Kinestox. W 
Frank Kirchbach and others. 8vo, cloth, <i age ones es 2 4 


$3 00. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Rosert RovuTieper, B. Sc., F.C.S. Mew 
Fdition. Including descriptions of the 
Forth Bridge, the Eiffel Tower and the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. With numerous illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


illustrations on wocd, and 12 full-page plates 
printed in colors by Ernest Nister. 
cloth, $2.50. 


8vo, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danizu. DeFor. 
With roo illustrations by J. D. Watson, and 
12 full-page plates printed in colors by Ernesi 
Nister. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, cn receipt of the advertised 
price, by the Publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 


g LaFayette Piace, New York, 








LOVELL'S 


RECENT 


Authorised Editi 


BOOKS. 





by arrang 





with the Authors. 


Sloane Square 


Scandal. 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 
Int. Series, No. 117. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50c. 


Heart of Gold. 
By L. T MEADE. 
Int. Series, No. 120. 
Cloth, $1.00; Pafer, ®0c. 


Between Life 
and Death. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
Int. Series, No. 125. 
Cloth, $1 00; Paper. 50¢. 


Dramas of Life. 
By Gro. R. Sims. 
Int. Series, No, 27. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50¢. 


The House of 
Halliwell. 


By Mrs. HEnxry 
Woop. Jt. Series. 
No. 130. 

Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50¢. 


Ruffino. 
And Other Stories. 
By Ourwa. J/nt. Ser- 
ies, No. 131. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50¢. 


Alas ! 

By RHODA BrRouGu- 
TON. Int. Series, 
No 132. 

Cloth, $1.00; Pager, 50¢. 


A Black Busi- 


ness. 

By ITANLtY SMART. 
West. Series, No. 
14. 

Paper, 25 cents, 

Missing— 

A Young Girl. 

By FLORENCE WAR- 
DEN. West. Ser- 
tes, No. 15. 

Paper, 25 cents. 


He Went for a 


Soldier. 

By JoHN STRANGE 
Winter. Levell's 
West. Series. No. 
19. 

Paper, 25 cents. 


The Upper Ten. 


By W. H. BatLou. boo 


Lovell’s Am. Nov- 
elists’ Series, No. 
54. 
Lilustrated. Paper, 50¢. 
Upward Steps 
of 


Seventy Years. P? 


By Gites B. STEB- 
BINS. TZzwelve-mo, 
Cloth, Gilt, $1.25. 


“She tells a_ trivial 
story very well, and 
draws men and women 
of the purely conven- 
tional sort with consid- 
erable skill.’’ — News, 
Charleston, 


* Adaptability and 
sympathy are twoprom- 
inent qualjg#es in L. T. 
Meade, the author of 
this story.” — Literary 
World. 


Barrett's. reputation 
asa writerlof stories is 
taking first rank. His 
stories are exciting and 
ype | original. — 
St. Louis Republic. 


The man of the Lon- 
don “Referee” has 
made himself famous 
for story-telling, both 


in proseand verse. His 
name is a guaranty of 
good reading. 


“The House of Hal- 
liwell” was written 
many years ago, but 
never published. It dif- 
fers somewhat in style 
from the author’s sub- 
sequent work, but every 
page bears the unmis- 
takable impress of the 
author of “East 
Lynne.” 


The numerous admir- 
ers of Ouida’s works 
will eagerly welcome a 
new work from her pen. 

* Ruffino’’ is an idyl- 
lic fancy of the class to 
which belonged ‘* Two 
Little Wooden Shoes,’ . 
so much admired for its 
delicacy and simplicity. 


This most popular au- 
thor has produced an 
old-fashioned English 
society novel full of in- 
cident and _ interest. 
Everyone will want to 
read it a second time. 


This is an intensely 
interesting narrative of 
a deep-laid plot, based 
upon an attempt to put 
in practice the East In- 
dian black art and 
hypnotism. 


‘*Miss Warden is de- 
cidedly the best of the 
modern school of En- 
glish romancers. Every- 
thing she writes is nov- 
el, original and inter- 
esting.”’ — N. Me- 
tropolis. 


John Ruskin writes of 
Mrs. Stannard as— 

** Theauthor to whom 
we owe the most fin- 
ished and faithful ren- 
dering ever yet given 
of the character of the 
British Soldier.” 


This author's recent 
k, ‘*The Bachelor 
Girl,” a _ very original 
type of fiction, created 
considerable comment, 
and this new work, 
which is equally daring 
in conception and treat - 
ment, will douttless find 
a large class of readers . 


"“The descriptive 
rts are full of glow- 
inginterest * * * *# 
Thousands will surely 
wish to read this valu- 
able volume.”— Religie 
Philos. Journal. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealeis. 
UNITED STATES KOOK COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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Literature 
Webster's “International Dictionary” * 


America is the land of dictionaries as well as of ma- 
chinery and of book-tariffs. The last few years have shown 
extraordinary activity in the department of compilation and 
reference, practical utilization of the results of elaborate 
research, and popularization of these results. When Noah 
Webster published his first modest volume in 1828, he did 
not dream that by 1890 it would expand into the stately 
encyclopedia before us; and yet the book of 1828 is sub- 
stantially and in the best sense the book of 1890. So firm 
and admirable were the lines laid down for himself and 
his successors by the American lexicographer, that modern 
learning has simply amplified without fundamentally chang- 
ing them. Generations of scholars have come and gone 
since then, and the work continues through edition after 
edition, ever exemplifying the progressive genius of Ameri- 
ca and the ant-like instinct of Americans to accumulate 
in these Pharaonic storehouses of the day all the learning 
of the Egyptians. When the pen fell in 1843 from the fin- 
gers of the indefatigable Webster, it was taken up by Dr. 
Chauncey Goodrich and the Merriams; and when Goodrich 
slept the sleep of the accomplished philologist in 1859, the 
present venerable editor, Dr. Noah Porter, began the edi- 
torial and revisional labors which have not ceased day or night 
since then. Every edition of this work has been a triumph 
of skill, good judgment, economical yet full arrangement, 
commonsense and scientific thoroughness. 

Of course etymologies, definitions, conjectures, statements 
innumerable have had to be corrected, abandoned, or modi- 
fied; but this is simply to say that the book has grown with 
the age, kept pace with lexicographical science, abandoned 
theories and conjectures where they were shown to be false 
or erroneous, and cleansed its skirts of grama atical or phil- 
ological inaccuracies. Along with this, Webster has always 
been eminently useful as a book of reference, early (1859) 
adopting pictorial illustrations as a means of defining to the 
eye what could not be expressed in words; abounding in 
tables and appendices filled with useful information about 
double spellings, double pronunciations, noted names in fic- 
tion, Biblical and classical nomenclature, technical phrase- 
ology used in the arts and sciences, weights and measures, 
geographical lore, and the principles of phonetics. Its work 
was long supreme in this combination of learned and popu- 
lar detail, and in the unceasing labor and expense with 
which knowledge was run down in every corner, and cap- 
tured and condensed in intelligible form. When philology 
became a science and passed beyond the realm of guess- 
work, its publishers and editors employed trained philolo- 
gians to explore every recess of the ethnological labyrinth; 
and tre result was the excellent editions of 1864 (still copy- 
righted), 1879, and 1884,—milestones in its progress to- 
wards scientific completeness. Yale University from the 
Being the Authen 
ictionary, comprising the Issues of 1864. 1879! 


Now thoroughly revised and enlarged under the supervision of Nea 
.D., LL.D. $10. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam & Co. 
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start almost identified itself with this great literary undertak- 
ing; and Yale scholars have done most to make American 
lexicographical scholarship esteemed and admired the world 
over. 

The new ‘International Dictionary’ is a new and con- 
vincing illustration of all that we have said: the ‘ authentic’ 
child of Webster in lineal descent, the authentic child of 
Yale also, and a remarkable exemplification of the charac- 
teristics we have enumerated—scholarship, progressiveness, 
practical commonsense, an aptitude to feel for and help the 
masses in their gropings after information, along with a high 
standard and great accuracy of statement and definition. 
To say that this new edition has been ten years under way; 
that over 100 trained editors and specialists have been at 
work on it for a decade; that $300,000 in money was spent 
in resetting, revising, re-editing, illustrating and electrotyp- 
ing this edition before a single copy of it was printed,—is to 
convey to the layman but a small idea of the magnitude 
and minuteness of the undertaking, the varied research re- 
quired, the contraction and condensation of over-abundant 
statement demanded by the admission of new knowledge in 
every department, and by new sciences requiring to be 
noted and defined. : 

All this and much more has entered into and pervades 
the entire volume from cover to cover. The etymologies 
have been strengthened and rewritten largely by Prof. E. S. 
Sheldon of Harvard. Prof. August Fick, the eminent Ger- 
man, has sent from Géttingen a select table of radicals of 
important English words with the various forms they have 
taken in their historical development. The editor-in-chief 
looks after the pronunciation, as of old, and has used the 
system of phonology, based on physiological methods, pur- 
sued by Alexander Melville Bell. Prof. Henry A. Beers 
has revised and corrected the appendix of Noted Names of 
Fiction. The brief Anglo-Saxon grammar appended would 
be excellent as a separate monograph, and is based on the 
work of Sievers and Sweet. From A (Architecture) to Z 
(Zodlogy) all the sciences have been rigorously looked after 
by specialists of distinction. It is interesting to observe 
that the prefaces of the principal editions ('28, ’47, '64) 
have been reproduced in the International in chronological 
order. About ten three-column pages give a list of the 
authors and authorities quoted, from Abbott to Sir Henry 
Yule. Prof. Hadley’s History of the language has been 
brought down to date by Prof. G. L. Kittredge of Harvard, 
and valuable columns are devoted to ‘Specimens of the 
English Language in its Earlier Stages, from the Hymn of 
Caedmon to Tyndale’s New Testament’ (A.D. 1526). Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan is responsible for the Pronouncing 
Gazetteer, and Mr. Loomis J. Cambell for the Bi: graphical 
Dictionary. The careful and extended use of cross-refer- 
ences lends interest and value to the etymologies, which are 
conscientiously guarded, in doubtful cases, by the discrim- 
inating use of such words as ‘ possibly,’ ‘probably,’ ‘per~ 
haps,’ ‘if,’ and the like. The system of Skeat has beem 
adopted in referring to words of kindred but not obviously: 
kindred origin. 

In this connection the editors err, we think, in not giving 
a complete list of Germanic or Romanic cognates as illus- 
trative of the branching of a word from the original German 
or Latin source, and in not economizing space by adopting 
a system of signs like that pursued in the Philological So- 
ciety’s Dictionary and ‘ The Century Dictionary’ (the former 
of which is referred to amorg the ‘authorities’ while the 
latter is ignored). Also, the new edition of Strotmann, by 
Henry Bradley, would have been of great help to the editors: 
in their Middle English forms, which are often uncertaim, 
incomplete, and fluctuating. The only other serious stric- 
ture we have to make is the system of quotation adopted. 
No reference to page or chapter or verse is given (except, 
perhaps, in cases of Scripture quotations), and one is left to 
hunt the length and breadth of volumes for a quotation 
signed ‘Shakespeare,’ ‘ Milton,’ and the like. This is to be 
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regretted, as also the fact that the Imperial and the Ency- 
clopedic Dictionaries are the latest authorities cited in the 

“Synopsis of Words Differently Pronounced.’ The work as 
a whole bears all the evidences of conscientious care, 
and is a distinct advance on the Unabridged Webster of six 
years ago. The number of words in this edition is not 
stated. 





Ladd’s “Introduction to Philosophy” * 

THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY is so wide, and its problems 
so perplexing, that an elementary work presenting an out- 
line of the subject can hardly fail to be useful; and this 
book by Prof. Ladd is in many respects well adapted to the 
purpose. The author’s style is tolerably plain, though 
somewhat diffuse and ‘ repetitious,’ and he writes with judi- 
cial temper and keen interest in his subject. As an intro- 
ductory work, however, his treatise has a certain defect. It 
really assumes in the reader some knowledge of the subject; 
and a person wholly ignorant of philosophy would find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to understand some passages in 
the earlier chapters. 

The book opens with an attempt to show what philosophy 
is, and how it is related to human reason and life. Then 
follow chapters on the method of philosophy, its aims and 
the spirit in which it ought to be pursued; and its relation 
to the sciences on the one hand and to morals and religion 
on the other are carefully pointed out. After this general 
view of the subject, the author takes up the various branches 
of philosophy in detail, touching briefly the main points in 
metaphysics, ethics, philosophy of religion, etc., with some 
indication of his views on all of them. He also treats 
esthetics as a branch of philosophy, and the chapter on that 
subject is one of the best in the book. His views on some 
of the topics treated seem rather vague and uncertain. This 
is especially true of what he says on the nature of right and 
wrong, and on the controversy between realism and idealism, 
from which we cannot gather what his opinions really are. 
On one point, however, his views are unmistakable, being 
reiterated to the verge of weariness; we allude to his pan- 
theism, or, as he calls it, monism. He maintains that all be- 
ings are really one, that this ultimate reality is a self-con- 
scious spirit, and that you and I and all our thoughts and 
feelings are merely attributes of God—modes of his self- 
conscious life (p. 372). Now, to our mind these expres- 
sions convey no definite meaning; yet we should not dwell 
on this point if Prof. Ladd had made aserious attempt to 
prove his theory. But he does not; on the contrary, he 
begs the question at the outset. He takes for granted that 
all beings are and must be one being, affirming that this is a 
necessary presupposition of all philosophy; and having thus 
assumed pantheism in his premises, he has, of course, no 
difficulty in finding it in his conclusion. On some others of 
the main questions of philosophy his views, as we have said, 
are not clearly defined; but he intimates at the end of his 
preface that he intends writing other works to deal with 
the various branches of philosophic study, and we must look 
to these promised treatises for the elucidation of the points 
which are left obscure in the present work. 





Mivart on Truth + 

HERE WE HAVE a systematic attempt to put into one 
treatise the sum of human knowledge, in so far as it touches 
philosophical principles. It isa system of philosophy based 
on science, and bringing out trained habits of scientific in- 
quiry in its production. Mr. Mivart begins with the ques- 
tion of how and what we can know, and how the human 
faculties are related to the objects of knowledge. He in- 
sists that there are ultimate truths which do not need proof, 
that among these is the primary fact of our own continuous 


* Introduction to Philosophy. By George Trumbull Ladd. $3. New York: 
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existence, that our faculty of memory is veracious, and that 
certain primary abstract general principles are self-evident. 
He claims that the processes of ratiocination are valid and 
absolutely trustworthy, and that human testimony and 
commonsense may afford grounds for absolute certainty. 
Having dealt with these primary questions, he then combats 
idealism, and the scepticism or agnosticism which follows 
from it, and maintains that science supports realism, or the 
capacity of the mind to know things in their objective reality, 
as the only true theory of mental activity in man. In the next 
section of his work he studies man, in order to discover his 
relations to Nature, and in order to prove that man is capa- 
ble, through his higher mental powers, language, perceptions 
of truth, goodness and beauty, and the will, of gaining an 
accurate knowledge of the universe in which he dwells. It _ 
is also a systematic study of man in all his various relations 
to his fellow-men, and in his own individual characteristics 
and capacities. Then the world is taken up in order to 
discover its nature, its method of organization, and i's ex- 
ternal relations to organisms. The concluding section dis- 
cusses nature, a First Cause, and evolution ; and gives final 
expression to Mr. Mivart’s spiritualistic philosophy. 

He rejects the theory of mechanism, and believes that 
there is a soul in the universe, or a spiritual principle of 
life, that is the creative or evolutionary agency ever resi- 
dent within it. He accepts the doctrine of evolution in all 
its fulness as a theory of creation; but he is also a theist. 
He says:—‘ The analogy of individual development points 
to the evolution of species according to definite, preordained 
laws. The evolution of the world has been brought about 
by the intervention of immaterial p:inciples, in accordance 
with divine appointment, for an end beyond itself and in 
relation to the moral powers of mankind.’ He finds, how- 
ever, that ‘the soul of man possesses powers so utterly dis- 
tinct in kind from those possessed by any other known ex- 
istence in the material universe,’ that it cannot have come 
into existence by the same processes which produced the 
lower species. These conclusions are well argued, and the 
whole book is one of orderly discussion, in plain language, 
of the highest themes in science and philosophy. It is one 
of the best books we have that accepts evolution, but 
on a basis of theism and the spiritual nature of the mind. 
It is sometimes too theological in its reasonings for a work 
of this nature ; but its spirit is broad, andits method logical 
and scientific. 





“* Society as I Have Found It” * 

WE HAVE pleasure in welcoming a work which has, we 
are assured, been awaited with greatinterest. Mr. McAllis- 
ter needs no heralding, for his name is a household word in 
many homes where even statesmen and poets are unknown, 
and it is but just that he should be allowed to present him- 
self on his own terms. While still a very young man, he 
spent two years in San Francisco, and there first showed that 
determined spirit which has often closed the doors of the 
Patriarchs’ Balls upon those whom he did not consider eli- 
gible guests for such select entertainments. But let him 
tell the tale in his own way. 

My first row as a householder was with my neighbour, a Texan. 
I found my yard fence, if put up, would the up the windows 
and front door of his house. We had an interview. He, with 
strong adjectives, assured me that he would blow out my brains if 
I put up that fence. I asked him in reply where he kept his private 
burying ground. All men then went armed day and night. For 
two years I slept with a revolver under my pillow. With a strong 
force of men next day, I put up the fence, and the Texan moved 
out and sold his lot. 

After his marriage Mr. McAllister went to Europe and 
his impressions of Windsor are noteworthy because unlike 
those of the ordinary tourist. He says:— 

My visit to Windsor Castle, dining at the village inn with Her 
Majesty’ s chef, and the keeper of her jewel-room, was interesting. 
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I saw the old, tall door-keeper, with his long staff, sitting at the 
door of the servants’ hall. I saw her Majesty’s kitchen and the 
roasts for all living in the Castle—at least twenty separate pieces 
turning ona spit. Then I examined a large, hot, steel table on 
which any cooked article being placed would stay hot as long as 
it remained there. The chef told me a German prince, when in- 
formed of its price, said it would take all his yearly revenue to pay 
for it. Then I saw Her Majesty's jewel-room; the walls wain- 
scoted, as it were, with gold plates; the large gold bowl, which 
looks like a small bath-tub, from which the Prince of Wales was 
baptized, stood in the dining room. I saw Prince Albert and the 
Prince of Wales that morning shooting pheasants, alongside of the 
Windsor Long Walk, and stood within a few yards of them. I 
feel sure we ate, that day, at the inn, the pheasants that had 
been shot by Prince Albert. 


And again he says:— 
I have seen Her Majesty’s table at Windsor Castle all ready for 
her. I have heard her footmen, in green and gold, re-echo from 


hall to kitchen the note that ‘dinner is served,’ and then I was 
told to go; but I saw all I wanted to see. 


Of Rome he finds this to tell us:— 


‘The most charming spot on earth for the last of winter and 
the spring months is the city of Rome. We went there under 
most favourable circumstances. A kind friend had leased an 
apartment for us in the Via Gregoriana, and we found Rome full 
of the créme de la créme of New York society. In Nazzari we had 
another Delmonico, and we kept dining and wining each other 
daily. Here I made intimacies that have lasted me through life. 


On his return to America he settled at Newport, and be- 
gan to take the place for which he was fitted by nature and 
education. We quote again :— 


On the Avenue on a lovely summer’s day, I would be stopped by 
a beautiful woman, in gorgeous array, looking so fascinating that 
if she were to ask you to attempt the impossible you would at 
. least make the effort. She would open on me as follows : ‘ My dear 
friend, we are all dying for a picnic. Can’t you get one up for 
us?’ ‘Why, my dear lady,’ I would answer, ‘you have dinners 
every day, and charming dinners too; what more do you want?’ 
‘Qh, they’re not picnics. Any one can give dinners,’ she would 
reply. ‘What we want is one of your picnics. Now, my dear 
friend, do get one up.’ This was enough to fire me, and set me 
going. Sol reply:—‘I will do your bidding. Fix on the day at 
once, and tell me what is the best dish your cook. makes.’ Out 
comes my memorandum-book, and I write: ‘Monday, I P.M. 
Meet at Narragansett Avenue, bring /i/et de boeuf piqué,’ and with 
a bow Iam off in my little wagon, and dash on, to waylay the next 
cottager, stop every carriage shes to contain friends, and ask 
them, one and all, to join our country party, and assign to each of 
them the providing of a certain dish and a bottle of champagne. 
Meeting young men, I charge them to take a bottle of champagne, 
and a pound of grapes, or order from the confectioner's a quart of 
ice-cream to be sent to me. My pony is put on its mettle; I keep 
going the entire day getting recruits; I engage my music and ser- 
vants, and a carpenter to put down a dancing floor and the florist 
to adorn it, and that evening I go over in detail the whole affair, 
map it out as a general would a battle, omitting nothing, not even 
a salt-spoon ; see to it that I have men on the road to direct my 
party to the farm, and bid the farmer put himself and family, and 
the whole farm, in holiday attire. 


Lack of space forbids us to quote accounts of various 
social solemnities, including the famous fancy ball where 
Mr. McAllister sreeene as the lover of that much-maligned 
princess, Marguérite de Valois; but we may notice that he 
seems to possess in a high degree that quickness of percep- 
tion common to many eminent men. For instance, on the 
occasion of the ball given in honour of the Centennial of 
Yorktown, he tells us: ‘Looking around the galleries and scan- 
ning all the distinguished people, my eye lit upon a wonder- 
fully bright and intelligent face. Inwardly I said:—‘‘ There 
is aman amongmen. Who can it be?” Mycuriosity was so 
aroused that I went into his box, introduced myself to him 
as one of the Floor Committee, and said: “I have never 
seen you before; I know you are a distinguished man. 
Pray, who are you?” Laughingly, he replied, “I am 
James G. Blaine.” “ Well,” I said, “ my instincts have not 
failed me this time. I have heard and read of you for 
years, NowIsee your genius in your face.” Beauty in 
woman, genius in man, I never fail to discover.’ 
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We have no wish to make invidious comments where we 
have received so much pleasure, but we cannot help remark- 
ing a few slips among the French terms. Before a new edition 
appears Mr. McAllister should submit them to revision by 
one of his friends among the chefs. In an appendix we are 
given specimens of fashionable visiting-cards, among which 
that of the author naturally comes first ; and also for forms 
for invitations, acceptances and regrets. We had not known 
that an abbreviation such as ‘Yr’s sincerely’ was permissi- 
ble as a prefix to a signature, nor that crests on note-paper, 
regardless of heraldic colouring, must be done in bright red; 
nor should we have dared to decline to ‘take’ supper with 
the Kendals, as Mr. McAllister does in one of the forms 
dictated by him. In reluctant conclusion, we may say that 
any student of Thackeray who will take the trouble to read 
this remarkable book cannot fail to be reminded of some of 
the great satirist’s earlier sketches; while for unconscious 
revelation of character, we can recall nothing equal to it 
since the Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 





“ Rogers and His Contemporaries” * 

THE TWO VOLUMES which Mr. Clayden devoted to the 
early life of Samuel Rogers were rather prolix, and included 
much matter of little or no value. The two volumes of the 
present work, which tell the story of his life from the time 
when he was forty and had achieved fame, to the time of 
his death—a period of fifty years,—are more interesting and 
better written, though they would have gained by a rigorous 
condensation. They bring the reader into contact with 
many men and women of note in England during the first 
half of the century, the poet’s list of intimate friends among 
literary leaders numbering a hundred names. During these 
years Rogers was the most prominent social figureea in Lon- 
don, a man easy of access, genial and benevolent, and tak- 
ing an unlimited enjoyment in the prestige which his literary 
fame gave him. He knew how to gain friends and how to 
keep them, he delighted in congenial society, and he knew 
how to make the most of every social opportunity. He 
knew almost every person of any note in England, and was 
the intimate friend of nearly every literary man or woman 
in London. His correspondence was extensive, and much 
of it is given in these volumes. Many anecdotes are told 
which show his kindly and loving nature and his readiness 
to befriend other literary people, especially in all matters 
connected with the management of money. As a banker 
he was above any need of making literature boil the pot, but 
he was as ready to help others as if he had himself known 
all the miseries of Grub Street. Of his relations to the so- 
cial life of his time, Mr. Clayden says:—‘Rogers’s love of 
cultivated society soon made his home a favorite meeting- 
place of the chief poets, writers, and artists of his time. He 
was the one man, and his house was the one house, that 
every stranger from the Continent, or from the United 
States, or from the English shires, desired to see. He was 
surrounded, too, by such a group of poets and wits and ar- 
tists and literary men and men of great conversational 
powers, as the world had never seen before, and has not wit- 
nessed since.’ These volumes bring us into a close contact 
with this society, and help us to realize its brilliancy and 
fascination. The genial hospitality and the winning manner 
of Rogers appear on every page, and draw us to him as to 
one of the pleasantest and most agreeable of men. Not 
much of a poet, rather dull and prosy in verse, even at his 
best, he was never other than charming in his conversation 
and as a host. Hisfame rested far more on his qualities as 
a talker and as a friend than on anything he did as a man- 
of-letters. His social fame made his books sell, and they 
gave him much money. The poetry has no interest for us 
now, but the man was one of the most interesting that the 
first half of our century produced. 
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“My Study Fire”* 


THIS LITTLE VOLUME of meditations comes with pecu- 
liar aptness just at the time when autumn fires are lighting 
and autumnal glows are breaking on the hills. ‘While I 
mused, the fire burned’ is the keynote of the collection; 
and the musings are those of a cultivated scholar in his 
study-alcove, thinking over the dreams and doings of life 
in men as well as in books, connecting each meditation with 
a passing season, a perishing or a new-born month, and em- 
broidering the thought with sparkles of imagination or 
flashes from the dancing bitumen-heap at his feet. Mr. 
Mabie writes with an ease and grace sprung from long prac- 
tice and long familiarity with the ‘ saintly swell’ that inheres 
in good prose. We picked up his book casually and were 
charmed on and on, finding in it none of that ‘speckled 
Vanity ’ which Milton excoriates in his noble hymn. Rare 
natures like Amiel’s in the ‘ Journal Intime’ or Aschylus’s 
in the Trilogy, have an affinity for him, and he discourses 
about them in a gracious way agreeably reminiscent of Ik 
Marvel and Elia. Gautier and ‘ Eéthen,’ Warner and Odys- 
seus attract him to delightful talk about wanderers and their 
wanderings; in Firdausi he finds a fountain of poetry; in 
Carlyle a prophet-seer; in Maurice de Guérin an exquisite 
interpreter of nature. He is Wordsworth-struck, too, and 
Emerson-mad, as all high natures are; and the ebbing and 
flowing of Goethe’s heart are as audible to him as the mystic 
and mysterious thrill in the heart of the convoluted shell. 
One can see that he has read Browning and ‘ The Imita- 
tion’ as well as ‘ Dreamthorpe’ and the ‘ Works and Days.’ 
Threads from all these weave in and out of these poetic 
pages and glint in the reader’s eyes like threads of an East- 
ern tapestry. Trey ornament prettily a caravan of thoughts 
that march poetically out of the study-fire and encircle the 
thinker in a round of fanciful figures out of many lands and 
volumes. Such a book is like a quiet pulse in these days of 
fever. 





“‘ The Venetian Printing Press” + 


THE HISTORY OF ‘ The Venetian Printing Press,’ from its 
origin down to the fall of the Republic, by Horatio F. 
Brown, is based on documents most of them not before 
published, and which are given ¢# extenso in the second part 
of the work. These include the laws of the Republic re- 
ferring to printing and bookselling; a table of monopolies, 
copyrights and patents granted by the College, the Senate 
and the Council of Ten from 1469 to 1596; the Matricula- 
tion Book of the Guild of Printers and Booksellers; docu- 
ments illustrating the relations of the Curia and Venetian 
Republic on the question of the book-trade; a list of Ve- 
netian printers and booksellers; entries in the Booksel- 
ler’s Journal of 1484; and an analysis of prosecutions before 
the Holy Office. These materials are used in the first part 
of the work so as to give a general idea of the growth of 
printing at Venice in the time which it covers. 

The author contests the generally received opinion that 
the first book printed in Italy was the Lactantius of Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz. The date borne by Jenson’s ‘ Decor 
Puellarum,’ 1461, he thinks may be correct. If such is the 
case, it is undoubtedly the first. ‘Two specimens of its Ro- 
man type are given. There is a pretty full account of Jen- 
son, his settling in Venice, his associates and his works, 
The reason for the return to Gothic type in later books is 
stated to have been the economy of space, and therefore of 
cost, which it effected. The earliest specimens of Greek 
printing are shown to have all been produce from the one 
set of punches which belonged to Jenson. The examples 
given are very different from the later Aldine Greek type 
which was copied or borrowed by Jenson’s successors in 
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business. The latter, like the Italic characters used by 
Aldus, was imitated from contemporary handwriting. A 
chapter i is given to the journal of some unknown bookseller 
of 1484 preserved in the Marcian library. From this it ap- 
pears that the books were soldunbound. They were bought 
from the printers for cash, and were sold for cash, or ex- 
changed for objects of daily use. Thus we find that a 
binder named Lazarus took the Life and Miracles of the 
Madonna in payment of a bill; that a proof-reader accepted 
a Bible in part payment; and Dionisio, the wine-merchant, 
was content to take Cicero’s orations in exchange for wine. 
Vergil with Servius’ Commentary, bound in leather, went for 
two quarts of Dalmatian wine and thirty soldi in cash. 
Facetia, poetry and romances were very cheap and presum- 
ably popular, as to-day; the classics quite dear, Martial 
costing 15 soldi, Ptolemy 18. The book is handsomely 
printed on heavy paper, 265 copies for England and 255 for 
America. It is illustrated with twenty-two fac-similes of 
ancient printing. 





Aubrey de Vere’s Essays * 


To AUBREY DE VERE’s two volumes of essays chiefly on 
poetry has been added one on subjects chiefly literary and 
ethical. The first paper in this new volume contains some 
remarks on literature in its social aspects. Then follow es- 
says on the poetry of Archbishop Trench, Coventry Pat- 
more’s poetry and the poems of Sir Samuel Ferguson ; and 
the volume concludes with an essay on the personal charac- 
ter of Wordsworth’s poetry. Five other essays make up the 
volume, but they are on subjects ecclesiastical and ethical, 
including one on modern unbelief and one on the phi- 
losophy of the rule of faith. In these essays, as in the pre- 
ceding volumes, we note an entire absence of the leading 
characteristics of modern thought, as based on science and 
the theory of evolution; and a tendency is always shown to 
regard the present as a time of negation and of collapse in 
faith. His Catholic faith puts Mr. de Vere out of harmony 
with the modern tendency, which he thinks is wrong and 
misleading. In this volume, as in its predecessors, a sense 
of spiritual things is deeply rooted, and manifests itself at 
every turn. In fact, the author is too exclusively a man of 
spiritual insight to be an altogether faithful critic, for he 
does not sufficiently appreciate the purely intellectual and 
rational side of literature. His range of thought is limited, 
as the range of his poetry is closely circumscribed. Very 
pure and tender and gracious are his writings, but they are 
not robust and manly in the large sense. They bring us in 
contact with one who has viewed the world mainly from the 
desk of a retiring and isolated student, who cares only for 
the higher spiritual values of life, and who always dwells in 
the serene region of contemplation. This repose of one who 
always walks in cloistered ways is so unlike what we find in 
most books that it is a delightful thing to meet with it, and 
to find its worth. 

Let it not be thought, however, that De Vere is a recluse,. 
or that he walks only in a world of pious ejaculation; for 
this would be quite to misrepresent him, and to fail of rec- 
ognizing his serenity, his abiding spiritual conviction, and 
his dwelling in the world of the ideal as in a real world. 
His essays are graceful in style, subtle and penetrating in 
judgment, and tull of a ripened wisdom. It may be that he 
rises too high above the common thoughts of men, but he is 
never other-worldly in any exclusive sense. He has an ar- 
tist’s instincts, and views the world too much on its zsthetic 
side, albeit without any leaning towards what is sensuous 
and impure. The rugged human values of life do not get 
from him their full appreciation, because he is so much 
enamored of the beautiful, and so certain that it is the sym- 
bol and interpretation of the spiritual. 
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Three Books on the Supernatural in Ireland* 


POLITICAL AGITATION on the one side and the modern study 
of folk lore on the other justify the appearance of many books deal- 
ing with the myths, legends and supernatural appearances of Ire- 
land. Now they appear in little volumes more or less scientific in 
purpose; again the writer of fiction has seized on them to give 
color to his romance. One of the novelties of this year is the pub- 
lication at Dublin, in the old language, of folk-tales taken down 
from the mouths of peasants who speak Gaelic. Mr. Douglas Hyde 
is the editor or author. Hecomplains that even in Ireland he can- 
not print a book all in Irish, from cover to cover, but must intro- 
duce some pages of English. Mr. Leamy, recently Member of 
Parliament for Waterford, has published a little volume of original 
fairy-tales, in which the Irish touch is more pronounced than in the 
charming stories by the late Sheridan Lefanu. A selection of short 
fairy-stories from Ireland has also appeared lately in the little folk- 
lore series recently issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Still more 
recent are these three books by an American, Mr. Curtin, and two 
Irish ladies of rank. 

As a Lady takes precedence of an Honorable Miss, save in 
special cases, the collection, by the mother of Oscar Wilde, of an- 
cient lore and modern superstitions may be mentioned first (1). 
What Lady Wilde has to say of the early races, ancient physicians 
and Druidic charms may be found in other books, but these are 
not easy of access and will be entertaining to those who do not 
care to enter deeply into the matter. Lady Wilde is a popularizer, 
offering the old materials on a system of her own which is not par- 
ticularly good. She brings together a great many curious, whim- 
sical and beautiful legends and beliefs; such are ‘ The Spectre 
Bride,’ ‘The Doctor's Visit’ and ‘The Woman with the Teeth.’ 
The ancient charms and cures are disappointing ; there is a same- 
ness and a flavor of modernity about them. Lady Wilde accepts 
without qualification or distinction many legends which cannot be 
received as original in the present day in the shape they have 
reached us, because they have been profoundly altered by Irish 
scholars of the past, under mistaken notions which they shared 
with the rest of Europe. But this being said, we may welcome the 
collection of the venerable ‘Speranza’ for calling attention to 
one of the most delightful subjects of research found in all the 
wide round of the British Empire. 

‘ With Essex in Ireland’ (2) may be bracketed with folk-lore be- 
cause of the importance given to apparitions and legends in 
a novel which is a model of historical romance. The char- 
acter of Queen Elizabeth’s favorite is conceived with. bold- 
ness and managed with skill. The reader is all on his side, 
but does not fail to realize the fatal rashness of a man surrounded 
by enemies at court who leaves that court on a hopeless errand, 
We are more concerned just now with such passages as that in 
which the ghosts of the wretched inhabitants of a county, mur- 
dered in cold blood, make their appearance before Essex and a man 
who has been one of the instruments in their destruction. The 
power and fascination of this passage are Shakespearean. Another 
triumph of literary art on which Miss Lawless may be congratu- 
lated is the passage in which Essex sees the ‘ Washer at the Ford,’ 
a spectre that foretells death to rulers of Ireland. The romance 
is put in the words of a scribe of the pericd, like James Howell of 
the ‘Epistles,’ more given to love of a placid sort than to battles. 
The phraseology of the time is well preserved. It is seldom that 
historical romance nowadays reaches the distinction, the pathos, 
the artistic level of ‘ With Essex in Ireland.’ 

Mr. Jeremiah Curtin has not confined himself to Irish researches, 
but has merely taken up Ireland incidentally, between his work on 
Russian topics and the languages, manners and customs of native 
tribes of North America. From the Cascade Mountains of Wash- 
ington he dedicates the present volume (3) to Major J. W. Powell, 
the Director of the Geological Survey, whose efforts to fix the 
languages and myths of the red race have done so much to en- 
courage searchers, whilst his theories have often set on edge the 
teeth of more conservative savants. Mr. Curtin adheres as firmly 
to the present as Lady Wilde draws from the past of Ireland. His 
folk-tales are from first-hand, having been taken exclusively from 
the mouths of Irish people who speak Gaelic as well as English. 
Indeed, Mr. Curtin found that unless a peasant knew the old 
tongue it was useless to ask for legend or fairy-tale; those who 
knew not Gaelic knew not stories of the supernatural. In some 
respects several of the stories are disappointing, because they bear 
every sign of English origin, or, speaking more exactly, of having 
reached the Irish through English-speaking mouths. Others are 
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modern variants on the stories concerning Fion, the old folk hero, 
or specimens of the hag story such as we get in Gaelic ballads of 
the later middle ages, or echoes of Cuchulin, another very ancient 
hero, or of Oisin, whom we know in Scotland as the old bard Os- 
sian. These stories are told in the same crisp, lively style as the 
Cinderella stories, which shows pretty clearly that they are com- 
paratively recent loans from Great Britain. 

Mr. Curtin has certain theories regarding myths which he brings 
forward in an introduction; but he seems to lack clearness in his 
own mind regarding them, so that it is hardly worth while exam- 
ining their nature. He is likely to give them up on further reflec- 
tion, or else bring them forward in better shape where they can be 
discussed. Considering Mr. Curtin’s residence in Russia and 
study of Slav myths, we might await from him comparisons be- 
tween the latter and those of Ireland. The subject is by no 
means an easy one, however, and deserves long study. Meantime 
he has done excellently in saving from possible loss these modern 
versions of a certain number of the old hero and nature myths of 
the Kelts preserved in Ireland. 





Recent Fiction 

‘THE HERIOTS’ is'a love-story of ‘the most modern kind, in 
which the passion is so unobtrusive and reasonable that it is onl 
discovered by those most interested when the circumstances area 
in its favor, and it could almost be done without. Olivia and Jack 
are poor, but Olivia has rich relatives in whose house she meets a 
Mr. de Renzi, a brilliant man of the world, who amuses himself in 
Parliament and elsewhere with a whole-souled devotion to that 
employment, as the son of a great London financier should. He, 
however, falls in love with Olivia, and his father’s consent is won 
by coupling the marriage with a splendid business opportunity. 
After her engagement Olivia is introduced to the cream of the 
cream of English society, including vulgar Americans, manufac- 
turers’ wives from Manchester, insufferably rich Londoners, cyni- 
cal Frenchmen, dull poets, and a duke or two. It is whipped- 
cream as the author, Sir Henry Cunningham, serves it up; but, 
though the reader finds it enjoyable enough, Olivia does not like it. 
She and de Renzi quarrel, and it then begins to dawn upon her 
that she loves Jack. He makes a similar discovery, and they are 
married in the last chapter. There are many more than usuaily 
clever passages in the book; it is thoroughly readable, and almost 
too uniformly amusing, ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





IN ‘THE NEW CONTINENT,’ by Mrs. Worthley, we have a sort 
of guide- book to all inquiring persons spiritually dyspeptic with the 
vast amount of undigested knowledge which they have swallowed. 
The goal to which the author leads her readers is the ‘ choir invisi- 
ble’ of George Eliot, and the ey: of being remembered by 
those beloved and left behind. We find in Mrs. Worthley’s mono- 
graph not a few beautiful pictures of the English home life of 
intellectual people, the glorification of doubt, and a great deal of 
quotation from or dilution of Prof. Maurice, Dean Stanley, Dr. Car- 
penter, the author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ and other modern writers. 
The revolt of the inquiring mind against the average Sunday-school 
theology and pulpit utterances of vicars and curates is cleverly set 
forth ; but the story is very slight, and worth attention only for 
the main argument of the book. ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 
——‘ PAUL NUGENT, MATERIALIST,’ by Heber F. Hetherington 
(Gullifer) and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton, is self-described on its 
cover as a ‘reply to “ Robert Elsmere,” written in a thoroughly 
orthodox spirit, and quite abreast of the latest theories of physical 
science, and German anti-Christian criticism.’ In reality we have 
a weak story cast in the form of six-penny fiction, with vast lagoons 
of twaddle about the theories of men who imagine a conflict between 
religion and science. The conversations are, as a rule, set forth in 
such a way as to make both the science of Biblical criticism and 
the form of the religion of the people in the book appear as hardly 
worthy of attention by serious persons of either sex. Nor need 
the story, ending with ‘ Maud’s long lashes wet with tears’ and the 
usual ‘radiant smile on her lovely lips,’ be mentioned, when space 
is valuable. This book should be sold along with cakes of soap, 
or the knick-knackery of a variety store. (5octs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 





IF ALL MARRIAGES were like ‘A Modern Marriage,’ by the 
Marquise Clara Lanza, Count Tolstoi’s ideas on the subject should 
find a ready acceptance. Marion and Philip Latimer have married 
on his income as a journalist, which condemns to life in a flat, and 
the tender mercies of Sarah, ‘the Slugger.’ Mrs. Latimer longs 
for a less prosaic existence; she would prefer lamb chops with 
water-cresses, and hot-house strawberries, to ham and toast, and a 
husband who is talked about and has plenty of money to one who 
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has to drudge at pot-boiling. In this frame of mind she falls in 
with a Mr. Wayne, an erotic poet of gentlemanly manners, terribly 
unprincipled and d/asé, and possessed of means enough to provide 
luncheons at Delmonico’s, flowers, and so forth. The usual state 
of things in such cases supervenes. Philip obtains evidence enough 
to secure a divorce, and compels Wayne to marry Marion by a 
threat of disclosing a murder committed by the former. This 
denouement is rather feeble, but the rest of the book has an air of 
verisimilitude, as of things actually seen, or heard of at first hand. 
The description of the very mixed evenings at the house of the 
father of the heroine is the best thing in it. But the author seems 
to us to have made a mistake often committed by clever people— 
that of being too consistently satirical. She has not afforded us a 
single tolerable character. All are silly, vulgar, or vicious. (50 
cts. John W. Lovell Co.) 





A SQUATTER in Australia would be called a rancher in our Far 
West. ‘The Squatter’s Dream,’ by Rolf Boldrewood, is a vision 
of great wealth to be gained from sheep-farming which is enter- 
tained by the hero, Jack Redgrave, and from which he wakes a 
poor man, to begin life all over again. Jack, seduced by the suc- 
cess of other sheep-raisers, sells his cattle-ranch, or ‘ station,’ near 
the coast, where he was making a good living, and moves toa 
ase] wild tract in the interior, buys sheep by the ten thousand 

ead, and spends thousands of pounds on sheds and fencing. At 
first he does well; but incendiarism, bur-clover and dry seasons 
and a fall in the price of wool soon bring him toruin. Then he 
moves farther into the bush and aided by better seasons and an 
increased demand for wool, retrieves his fortunes, finally returning 
with a wife to Marshmead, his original home. The life described 
is much like that of our Western cattlemen, with blacks for Indians, 
There are the same alternations of good and bad seasons, of hard 
work and idleness, profit and loss. There are the same drinking 
bouts and fights; the same war of extermination is carried on 
against the native ; and there is the same hatred of the encroaching 
small farmer. The characters are well drawn, especially those of the 
hero, his steward, McNab, the drover, Rooney, and the black girl, 
Wild-Duck. The author’s manner will suit readers on a ‘ station’ 
like Gondaree where books are few and time ‘is of no account.’ 
($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





‘IN Low RELIEF,’ by Morley Roberts, does not possess the 
delicacy of modelling which is necessary to make a work, whether 
plastic or literary, interesting when strong effects are eschewed. 
John Tarrington is a commonplace type of Bohemian, enlivened by 
a few ‘fancy touches’. He is long-legged—they all are; people 
short of limbs settle down to some more or less regular way of 
making a living. He feels lonesome, is occasionally in want of a 
dinner, and vacillates between thoughts of suicide and of marriage. 
He persuades himself that he is in love with a pretty model of one 
of his artist friends. He woos her in flowing rhyme, and is, after 
mature deliberation, rejected. The author writes decent English 
and has some real acquaintance with studio life, and Bohemian life in 

eneral. If compressed into a small compass his story would be 

eserving of praise; but many pages of pointless conversation and 
superficial analyses would have to be excised. Still, it is pleasant 
to read a novel of the sort in which pen-drawings are not called 
etchings, in which one is not overwhelmed with technical phrases, 
and in which the people act, however tamely, like beings of the 
same mold with the rest of mankind. (5octs. D. Appleton & Co.) 





MR. ARTHUR COLLINS MACLAY enjoys the pleasure of seeing 
his excellent study of feudal life in Japan previous to the fall of the 
dual — of Tycoon and Mikado, and entitled ‘ Mito Yashiki,’ re- 
published in a second edition. We have before praised and criti- 
cised this work as one which will long be read for its truthful and 
brilliant pictures of old Japanese life. Disfigured as it is with cer- 
tain literary faults, chiefly in that overloading of the story which 
we usually see in a‘ medicated ’ novel, it yet gives proof of stron 
powers, which should be cultivated and chastened by practice an 
study. Since Mr. Maclay’s work was issued, the whole history of 
the central incident of his story—the assassination of the Regent, 
li Kamon no Kami, in Yedo, in 1861—has been exploited and set in 
new light by the brilliant editor and historical writer, Shimada, who 
has also recently been chosen to the House of Representatives as 
member from Yokohama. In his monograph Shimada takes a 
totally different view of the character of this ablest of Japanese 
statesmen, but as Mr. Maclay reflects the popular Japanese and 
traditional view which was current until very lately, his book will 
be all the more enjoyable as ‘a feudal romance.’ He tells, indeed, of 
the decline of ‘ the power of the Tokugawa family,’ but it is inter- 
esting to note that in the new House of Peers, to be convened in 
Tokio this month of November by the Mikado, no fewer than one 
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prince and three marquises bearing the Tokugawa name sit along 
with the proud Kugé and the Mori and Shimadzu (or Chdshiu an 
Satsuma) houses of immemorial lineage ; while Count Ii Naonori, 
son of the murdered Regent, aged forty-two, and educated in Amer- 
ica, enjoys honor as a count and the still more pleasing accolade 
of being the son of one on whom the present and future genera- 
tions will heap honors, after one generation of obloquy and shame. 
In a word, ‘ Mito Yashiki ’ isa capital book to read both for its own 
sake and as an introduction to modern imperial and representa- 
tive Japan. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘ LOOKING FURTHER BACKWARD,’ by Arthur Dudley Vinton, 
is another of the moons to which Mr. Bellamy’s surprisingly popu- 
lar book stands in the relation of Saturn. In it we learn that to 
the hero it appeared that ‘mesmeric influence was produced by the 
physical he spirit nature jointly.’ Much else we do not learn. 
(Albany Book Co.)——‘ ONE LITTLE MAID,’ the literary offspring 
of Elizabeth Preston Allan, leaves the home of her father, a mis- 
sionary in Japan, and comes to America. Till she gets here she 
believes this to be ‘ God’s country,’ but soon discovers what a mis- 
take she has made. ($1.50. Boston: Congregational S. S. and 
Pub’g Society..——-SOME LIGHT is thrown on the sort of thing the 
reader may expect to find in ‘At Fault,’ by Kate Chopin, by. such 
chapter-headings as ‘The Mistress of Place du Bois,’ ‘Face to 
Face,’ ‘ Never to See You!’ and ‘ Tidings that Sting.’ (St. Louis: 
Nixon-Jones Printing Co.—-TO THE VARIOUS Lovell series of 
fiction have been added ‘ Out of the Night,’ by H. W. French; 
‘Neila Sen,’ by J. H. Connelly ; ‘ Princess Sunshine,’ by Mrs. J. 
H. Riddell ; ‘A Marked Man,’ by Ada Cambridge ; ‘The Upper 
Ten,’ by W. H. Ballou; ‘ The House of Halliwell,’ by Mrs. Henry 
Wood ; ‘ Ruffino, and Other Stories,’ by Ouida ; The Sloane Square 
Scandal, and Other Stories, by Annie Thomas ; ‘ Dramas of Life,’ 
by George R. Sims ; and ‘ Her Nurse’s Vengeance,’ by George H. 
Masson. The last named is a 25 cent book, the others being twice 
as costly. (John W. Lovell Co.) ‘The Vicountess,’ by Leon Bar- 
racand, derives some charm from its illustrations by Emile Bayard. 
(Chicago: Chas, H. Sergel & Co.) 





Minor Notices 


‘A SHORT HIsToRY of Anglo-Saxon Freedom,’ by James K. 
Hosmer, is a sketch of the growth of free institutions in England 
and America from the earliest times to the present. Professor 
Hosmer takes the ground that the polity that prevails in the 
United States to-day is ‘no original device but a revival of some- 
thing most ancient’; in other words, he holds the popular the- 
ory that the original Anglo-Saxons in Germany had a free society 
and representative assemblies as we have them now—a theory not 
supported by any adequate evidence, and which seems to the re- 
viewer very much like the old theory of an original monotheism. 
We cannot agree with Prof. Hosmer, either, as to the transcendent 
importance of town and county government and the popular ‘moot,’ 
especially at the present day. These, however, are matters of opin- 
ion ; and there is much in this book that is worthy of commenda- 
tion. It is not, indeed, suited to young students, for it pre-sup- 
— throughout some knowledge of the leading events of Eng- 

ish and American history, and contains a multitude of allusions 
that cannot be understood without such knowledge. But to those 
who have traversed somewhat the historical ground, the book will 
appear interesting, and will also be useful for reference. Its 
greatest deficiency is in the slight attention given to religious and 
intellectual freedom, the freedom of the press, we believe, not bein 
mentioned in the whole book. The concluding chapters, in whic 
the author discusses the benefits of freedom, the future of the An- 
glo-Saxon race, and the fraternity of its different branches, are 
among the best and most interesting parts of the work ; appealing 
as they do to some of the best instincts of our humanity. ($2. 
Chas. Scribners’ Sons.) 





IT IS DIFFICULT to see just what object Mr. John S. Mackenzie 
had in writing his ‘ Introduction to Social Philosophy.’ If he aimed 
at creating a new department of philosophy proper, he has not suc- 
ceeded. Indeed, the book is not a connected work at all, but a 
series of essays on various topics relating to social life, some phil- 
osophical, some historical, and some purely practical. On the 
other hand, if his object was to suggest measures for the improve- 
ment of our present society, he has failed, as it seems to us, to 
present anything new. He says very truly that the main problem 
in social life to-day is how to elevate the entire mass of the people ; 
the older civilizations, in which only a small class had the oppor- 
tunity and means of development, being now obsolete. He shows 
the defects of the present régime, but exposes also the faults of 
state socialism, pre thinks that the proper thing to do is to improve — 
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our existing society rather than to attempt the creation of a new one. 
But we cannot discover that he has any definite plan for making 
the improvement. Still, the book has many interesting passa 
and contains much that is true and good, sometimes expressed in 
very apt language. Mr. Mackenzie is evidently much interested in 

reform, and his interest is moral as well as intellectual ; and 
most of his views are such as we agree with. His theory of 
ethics is the strangest thing in the book, and we doubt if will meet 
with acceptance yx potas but we cannot discuss such a subject 
at the end of a brief review. ($2. Macmillan & Co.) 





‘GREAT AFRICAN TRAVELLERS’ is just the book for young 
people and others who wish to have before them a connected story 
of the opening of the Dark Continent by European exploration. 
The story covers the period from the time of Mungo Park to that 
of the canny Welsh-American who has been dubbed ‘Prince of 
African Travellers.’ This book reaches the reviewer on the same 
day that he is invited to meet Stanley in the ante-room before 
his first lecture in America, and that he received news of the death 
of the  « Captain Burton, to whom a fair share of the book is 
devoted. The compilers are the well-known story-teller, W. H. 
G. Kingston, and the British naval officer, Charles Rathbone Low, 
who has seen much service in Africa. The resultant of these 
two literary and personal forces is a most engaging work. The 

ublishers have also done their part well, and besides a fair page, 
arge type, and gay cover of gold and polychrome, have furnished 
no fewer than one hundred illustrations. Though the narrative of 
events in Stanley’s last expedition was completed by the authors 
before ‘ Darkest Africa’ was published, yet Stanley’s work is pro- 
portionately well treated, and occasional foot-notes show the de- 
sire of the authors for accuracy and timeliness, even to June 20, 
1890. Beside giving the gloss of good style, the authors have 
made an excellent comparative study of the character and temper- 
ament of the great explorers as well as described the Africans and 
their continent. ($2.50. George Routledge & Sons.) 





MR. CHRISTOPHER G. TIEDEMAN has published a small volume 
entitled ‘The Unwritten Constitution of the United States,’ in 
which he endeavors to show that our national constitution is con- 
tinually developing, not so much by formal amendments as by un- 
written changes established by public opinion. He begins by in- 
quiring into the origin of law in general, and takes the very sensible 
ground that law is the product of the popular sense of right, and 
changes with the moral ideas of the people. But when he under- 
takes to show that the people of the United States have in many 
respects altered their fundamental law by mere custom and inter- 
pretation, he seems to us to have little success. He has no diffi- 
culty in showing that the Supreme Court has not always been con- 
sistent in its interpretation of the Constitution, and also that during 
the Civil War the Executive usurped some powers not justly be- 
longing to it. But in other cases, as when he says that the cus- 
tom of not re-electing the President for a third term is, until public 

. opinion changes, ‘ as binding as any writtten limitation,’ he seems 
to us to mistake a custom, or practice, under the Constitution fora 
rule of the Constitution itself. The Constitution is one thing, and 
its practical application another; and there may be a change, or 
many changes in the latter, while the former remains unaltered. 
($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘ A HAND-BOookK for Readers in the Boston Public Library, Con- 
taining the Regulations of the Library, with an account of the 
Catalogues, a oy ong of Special Subjects, List of Indexes to 
Periodicals, and Other Information,’ is the descriptive title of a 
most valuable aid to all book-lovers and book-users who live in the 
metropolis of the Bay State. The handy little duodecimo consists 
of four hundred pages lacking two, and the copy before us is 
marked ‘ ninth edition.’ The work will be useful also to the spe- 
cial student who wants to know what treasures are available on 
special subjects, whether in Boston or in any other place where 
books are stored. For example, suppose one wishes to know what 
has been written on Corea. He has but to turn to that heading 
to find that a certain American publication of Charles Scribner's 
Sons contains a list of works on that country. In a word, the lit- 
tle book which in its main part reveals the painstaking and schol- 
arly work of Mr. Whitney is a key that will unlock many treasuries, 
being many times worth its cost whether in or out of the city in 
which it was compiled. This useful literary tool is also a guide- 
book to the art-objects in the great Library, and gives its history. 
(25 cts. Boston Public Library.) ——AN INTERESTING PAPER on 
‘Telegraphing Among the Ancients,’ by means of fire and smoke 
signals, is No. 1 of the third classical series of ‘ Papers of the 
Archeological Institute of America.’ It is by Augustus C. Mer- 
riam, who, after describing the various systems of signals in use, 
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discusses the opening scene of the ‘Agamemnon’ of Aschylus, in 
which the fall of Troy is made known by fire signals at Argos on 
the evening of the same day. Prof. Merriam shows that the feat 
may have been possible. (Archzological Institute.) 





THOUGH ‘ The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau’ is now a ‘ back 
number,’ and will remain so for a decade to come, yet there are 
many who will read Archdeacon Farrar’s hundred-page pamphlet 
upon the play. With characteristic diction and vocabulary, he 
talks about the origin of miracle plays, describes his visit to the 
place, gives his impressions of the villagers, and in a sensible 
and sympathetic way writes a running commentary upon the 
scene. The Archdeacon saw a rehearsal of the play before its 
public production, as well as afterwards; on the whole, he thinks 
its continuance might be possible and proper. He foreshadows, 
however, its decay and disappearance for obvious causes. It has 
lived on thus far as a survival because of its very seclusion. Now 
the crowd and the world are blasting it. ‘This humble flower 
from the Middle Ages has lived on, as it were, in the crevice of its 
native rock ; but it is doubtful whether it can long keep its bloom 
and fragrance in the changed atmosphere and changing soil.” 
Together with his critique is bound up an article entitled ‘ The 
Story that Transformed the World,’ condensed from The Review 
of Reviews—a mass of gorgeous rhetoric, from which we extract 
one sentence:—‘ The performance of the Passion Play, like the angel 
with the drawn sword which stands on the summit of the Castle 
of San Angelo, is the pious recognition for the stay of pestilence— 
a kind of dramatic rainbow set in the hills to commemorate the 
stay of the pestilential deluge.’ (25 cts. John W. Lovell Co.) 





‘ THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANNUAL: 1890’ isa welcome 
visitor—none the less so that it has come to stay twelve months 
It contains a complete list, by authors, titles and subjects, of the 
books recorded in The Publishers’ Weekly from January to June, 
inclusive ; a price-list of all the text-books in use in the United 
States; and the latest catalogues of American publishers, arranged 
alphabetically by firm-names. It is as well arranged as in the 

ast, and as invaluable to publishers, booksellers, librarians and 
iterary editors. ($2. Publishers’ Weekly Office.)\——' PERIOD- 
ICALS THAT PAY CONTRIBUTORS,’ by Eleanor Kirk, is not a ro- 
mance, as to the disheartened scribbler the title may seem to imply. 
Though the subject-matter of that part of the book which relates 
to ‘ periodicals ’ at all, has to do only with those ‘ that pay contrib- 
utors,’ the warning note ‘ Does not publish poetry,’ ‘ Does not pay 
for poetry except by famous writers, and ‘ Does not pay for poetry’ 
in any case, is sounded with depressing iteration. In the present 
new and revised edition is included an alphabetical list of publish- 
ing-houses. ($1. Brooklyn: 786 Lafayette Ave.)\——‘ CUMULA- 
TIVE TAXATION’ is the panacea suggested by Mr. W. V. Mar- 
shall, bookseller, for the relief of ‘ existing industrial ills,’ and Not- 
seen is the name he gives his Utopia. (Santa Fé, New Mexico.) 





‘THE TREES OF NORTH-EASTERN AMERICA,’ by Charles S. 
Newhall, gives an easily understood (not scientific) account of the 
native trees of Canada and the northern United States, east of 
the Mississippi. The more common naturalized species are also 
given. Mr. Newhall’s descriptions are based mainly on the forms 
and arrangements of the leaves, an important matter to the reader 
who is not a botanist and cannot always wait for blossoming time 
to determine the name and place of a tree that may be new to him. 
The descriptions are helped by outline-drawings, usually full-size, 
of the mature leaves, and ‘other characters are added, as of the 
nature of bark, flowers and fruit. The range of each species is 
given from Prof. Sargent’s report in the Tenth Census of the 
United States. With this book in hand, it should be easy for any 
one to discover the name, species, and order of any tree in the im- 
mense section of country it covers. ($2.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
——: AMONG THE MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES,’ by Julia P. Ballard, 
is a collection of popular essays on entomology and the pleasures 
which it affords the ardent butterfly hunter. The author is always 
entertaining, whether describing in prose the rearing of cocoons, 
asin ‘A Barrel Full of Lunas,’ or giving in rhyme a bit of. moth 
biography, as in ‘ The Unfinished Life of Quaker Grey.’ Thebook | 
is full of excellent engravings, many of them after the author’s 
drawings, and some so delicate that much more careful printing 
than is here given them would be required to do them justice. 
As it stands, however, it should be a favorite with amateur natur- 
alists, to whom imported books of natural history so often prove a 
delusion and a snare. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons,) 





Mr. HENRY W. SAGE has just given $200,000 to Cornell, which 
makes the aggregate of his gifts to the University more than 
$1,000,000, . 


The 


London Letter 


THE Literary Congress held here last week ought to have made 
more stir than it did in the literary world of London. Perhaps the 
reason that the whole affair fell rather flat—and I suppose we must 
own that it did fall rather flat—may be found in the absence of 
many of the high priests of literature and of art, some of whom, itis 
to be feared, did not consider the Congress of sufficient importance 
to attend, whilst others were not to be wiled back to the metropolis 
during the glorious sunshine of the finest October on record. Can 
anyone recollect such a week, at such a season of the year, as last 
week? This was a little ‘rough’ upon the Congress. Nobody 
wanted to be boxed up amid streets and squares when every day 
was as warm as midsummer, and bright with an almost unnatural 
brilliance. There was a general feeling of its all being ‘too good 
to last,’ and a consequent desire to snatch the full measure of de- 
light from every hour. To return, however, to the Congress. Its 
aim was lucidly set forth as being an attempt to ‘rouse the col- 
lective conscience of the nations,’ and to lay down clearly the 
statement that ‘the output of an author’s or an artist’s brain is 
just as really his own peculiar property as if he dealt in wares 
more palpable to the grasp of the unscrupulous.’ Commenting 
upon this, America had to endure some hard hitting, though there 
were not wanting some impartial spirits who were moved to assert, 
and that in pretty round terms, that England was only suffering 
for her own peccadillos, when her transatlantic cousins ‘for the 
fourteenth time’ refused to protect our, and all European, rights 
within her borders. It is true that we have sinned, especially in 
the matter of dramatic adaptations from the French. We have 
pilfered, and pilfered unscrupulously,—but seeing that of late we 
have largely amended our ways in this respect, we may hope that 
we no longer deserve the being served out in our turn from which 
we are now suffering. As for the poor French, who have been ill- 
used under both heads, for the present they must content their 
souls with the humble adage, that Imitation is the sincerest Flat- 


tery. 

Could Mr. Ruskin by chance give us any help towards solving 
the International Copyright riddle? Mr. Ruskin (in his own 
mind) finds a way to undo every Gordian knot, and remedy every 
evil. Occasionally, it is true, this is a very queer way, a wa’ 
that no other human being would have thought of, and a way that 
even human folly would hardly attempt to carry into practice,—but 
it satisfies Mr. Ruskin and his disciples, and that is something. 
* Studies in Ruskin,’ by Mr. Edward Cook, just published by Mr. 
Allen, is a very complete exposition of what has been termed 
* The Gospel According to Ruskin.’ In it we have the Master at 
his best, and worst. What he is at his best none of us who know 
the ‘ Stones of Venice’ and the ‘ Architecture of the Sea’ in our 
inmost hearts need be told,—what he is at his worst Mr. Cook 
informs us very freely. To my view a book called ‘ Ruskin’s 
Remedies’ would be an amusing book. Some of these are so 
gloriously naive and childlike that—I must really give one as an 
example. Because our British Navy is, to put it mildly, not quite 
all that our British hearts could desire—‘ Abolish iron ships,’ cries 
the prophet, ‘and come back to wood and hemp.’ ‘ Back to wood 
and hemp,’ grins some old tar in reply, methinks. ‘ Ay, and be 
blown to matchwood by the very first touch of the Brennan tor- 
pedo!’ No, it will hardly do to find a panacea for all our latter- 
day ills, by merely dropping every invention that has been made 
since the time of Bacon. At that rate—for why stop there ?—we 
should soon be going back to the stone knives and flints of our an- 
cestors. One of Ruskin’s pieces of advice to the dressy young 
woman of to-day is irresistible in its simplicity. Let me give the 
fair young American as well as English girl a chance of smiling 
over it. It appeared, I think, in ‘Fors Clavigera,’ and was to this 
effect (but I am not quoting, as the passage is merely in my mem- 
ory) : ‘ Why goto your town-bred, extravagant, extortionate London 
dressmaker, why have gowns all covered with frills, and flounces, 
and furbelows?’ cries the wise Ruskin who knows about every- 
thing. ‘All you require in order to obtain the most charming ap- 
pearance is a simple style, a good cut, and a perfect fit, and these 
are to be had in your own country village.’ Mankind is very ig- 
morant, but I wonder are there many men so ignorant as not to see 
the joke of this ? 

«Landmarks of Homeric Study’ will of course be found duly 
laid out on the library table of every Gladstonian household. 
How many Gladstonians will actually read it, is another question. 
I am ‘not a Gladstonian, and I have no intention of studying Homer 
—whether with ‘landmarks’ or without ;—but one comment in 
fairness I may make. If the common idea be true that a man’s 
xeal taste in literature may be gauged by the books to be found on 
the bookshelf near his bed, Mr. Gladstone is a genuine lover of the 
ancient poet, for the works of Homer—or as some, might say ‘ at- 
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tributed to Homer ’—have long been among the chief occupants 
of that sacred shelf in his bedroom at Hawarden, This being the 
case, the essays are of course deserving of respect, and their merits 
will doubtless be speedily decided upon by those fitter to judge 
than one who has not graduated at either university. 

A livelier sort of, volume is promised shortly in the shape of 
Mr. Sidney Cooper’s reminiscences. We are, it is true, nearly 
maddened by ‘reminiscences’ already; but still we may like 
to hear what old ‘ Cow’ Cooper has to say for himself. He is over 
eighty years of age, and has during his long life known artists and 
artistic life so thoroughly, that if he will only confine his tale, as he 
says he will, to what he himself has seen and experienced, it will 
really be easier for him to be original and entertaining than not, 

A new edition of Sir W. Stirling Maxwell’s books is also coming 
out immediately. I am gladof this. ‘ The Cloister Life of Charles 
V." was as vivacious a volume as one could wish for, being also full 
of curious and interesting information. It has long faded away 
from public view, together with another about artists in Spain, the 
exact title of which I forget. Both of these will be distinct acqui- 
sitions when they re-appear. 

Sir William’s own correspondence would be another, and a still 
greater acquisition, could it be compiled and published, by a dis- 
creet and courageous editor—one who would not be afraid of the 
shears and pruning-knife. Sir William was in constant communica- 
tion with nearly all the political and literary celebrities of his day, 
many of whom were in the habit of being entertained with princely 
hospitality at his beautiful Scottish home ; and it was when stopping 
there that the late Mr. Hayward found a mass of the most interest- 
ing letters and documents, which he would fain have reduced to 
order, and given, when sifted, tothe public. Both he and Sir Wil- 
liam are now, alas! gone, but the letters remain. Who will under- 
take the task ? 

Archdeacon Farrar has not been well treated by the Zzmes. In 
his recent tussle with his publishers—thoroughly well reported and 
ventilated, by the way—Farrar’s name is printed in small type. 
The names of many others taking part in the fray, a fray entirely 
of Farrar’s brewing, are printed in large letters, which printing has 
somehow the effect of a flattering introduction, but that of the 
popular Archdeacon, one of the best known and best read men of 
the day, is apparently not deemed worthy of being extracted from 
the ruck. The effect is curious. 

No doubt the accounts of this discussion have been read, and 
the spirit of them entered into, ere this letter reaches America. 
There is a general feeling here, I think, that the Cassells were rather 
too smart in fitting on the cap, and that it was hardly decent to 
begin making figures public before these were demanded. Never- 
theless, the Cassells have not, so far, come badly off; and it is, 
perhaps,not amiss that the credulous public, who believe everything 
bad of the greedy, unprincipled publisher, and everything good of 
the innocent, trustful author, should hear that Archdeacon Farrar is 
on excellent terms with a number of the afore-mentioned unprinci- 
rear wretches, even though the name of Cassell does not appear in 
the list. 

For the past seventeen years I have had dealings with pub- 
lishers, the outcome of which is that I believe them to be as 
just and honorable a body of men as exist. General accusations 
and sweeping condemnation cannot be applied toward any class. 
Why publishers as a class should be looked upon with suspicion is 
only comprehensible on the supposition that there are more unsuc- 
cessful and embittered aspirants in the fields of literature than else- 
where. Itis ¢Aey whoraise the cry. As a matter-of-fact, author- 
ship is well and amply paid, when that authorship in its turn will 
pay the middleman. But, naturally, he claims his share of the 
bargain, and many a bad debt he has to make, before the happy 
hit comes by which he profits perchance more than the author. 
Be sure the author takes care that this profit is placed right side 
uppermost in a second transaction. 

The Thackeray manuscripts which come to Sotheby’s sale-rooms 
next month are of more than usual value. They belonged to his old 
schoolfellow, Mrs. Boyes, and go back as far as 1828, while some 
are as late as 1861. One early piece is a holiday song, written at 
the age of fifteen. Another is a poem of a hundred lines, written 
at seventeen. Both of these were Charterhouse effusions, and 
neither of them‘has ever been published. There is also an album of 
sketches, and a folio scrapbook with four hundred tracings and 
sketches ; a Greek Lexicon embellished in true schoolboy fashion, 
and a note-book with no fewer than twelve hundred fragments of 
unpublished verses! What incorrigible industry and vivacity ! 
Thackeray lovers will be sure to fly to such a feast, and it will go 
hard but all can gather up a crumb. 

From Thackeray to Dickens is but a step—a long step —still, to 
suit an opportunity, let me take it. All last week I was in the 
Dickens country, ‘the sweet county of Kent,’ among the hop-fields 
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and hop-stacks. The hop-poles are now getting ‘ stacked ’ and the 
effect is very odd, looking as though the long, sloping fields of Kent 
had suddenly been covered by encampments of Indian wigwams. 


Shades of ‘ Pickwick’ linger everywhere. There is the little inn 
at Cobham where the jilted Tupman was run to earth by the other 
devoted three, just as he was sitting down to his roast chicken in 
the ‘long, low room, with its black beams across the ceiling, and 
its quaint fiddleback chairs against the wall.’ There it is still; 
and there as I stood contemplating the original black leather bottle 
on the shelf, came in two travellers, who forthwith ordered the 
identical roast chicken and French beans. Would they could have 
ordered Mr. Tupman, too! 

Within a short distance of the spot is Gad’s Hill,—but Gad’s 
Hill is now but of trifling interest ; few relics remain in it ; strangers 
possess it. A far more interesting spot is the little arbour where 
Dickens wrote and mused, and which has been presented by his 
son to the present Earl of Darnley, the owner of one of ‘ the stately 
homes of England,’ Cobham Hall. The arbour, in consequence, 
was removed to Cobham from Gad’s Hill (a few miles off), and 
placed within the shrubbery at the former place. Here it is prized 
as it ought to be. A plain little wooden shed, it holds its court 
among the stateliest surroundings, overshadowed by the great 
Elizabethan pile, and encircled by velvet sward and banks of bloom. 
Here, we say, the little retreat holds its court. All who come to 
Cobham Hall are taken to see it, and few but feel disposed to treat it 
with reverence. It is the fashion to decry Dickens; those who feel 
disposed to do so, had better keep away from the ‘ sweet county of 
Kent.’ 


LONDON, Oct. 15, 1890. L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL is to give the University of Pennsyl- 
vania aliterary treat in his course of six lectures on ‘Old English 
Dramatists,’ this season. The course was delivered at the Lowell 
Institute in this city a year or two ago, and having heard it I can 
bear witness to its attractiveness. The subjects and dates of the 
series are: ‘ Introduction,’ Dec. 20; ‘ Marlowe,’ Jan. 2; ‘ Webster,’ 
Jan. 5; ‘Chapman,’ Jan. 9; ‘Beaumont and Fletcher,’ Jan. 12; 
Massinger and Ford,’ Jan. 16. Mr. Lowell has the advantage of 
most authors who appear on the lecture platform in his graceful 
and impressive delivery. Our Lowell Institute, by the way, keeps up 
its custom of having literary men among its lecturers, and this sea- 
son, besides the lectures by Mr. Barrett Wendell on English com- 
position, which I referred to the other day, there is to be a course 
by George Makepeace Towle, who is now a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, on ‘The Era of Queen Elizabeth.’ The sub- 
titles of this course are: 1. ‘Elizabeth and her Realm’; 2. ‘The 


State and the Church’; 3. ‘England Mistress of the Sea’; 4. ‘ Life: 


of the People’; 5. ‘ Elizabethan Literature: Prose’ ; 6. ‘ Elizabethan 
Literature : Poetry and the Drama.’ 

The Lowell Institute is to open on Nov. 3 with a course of six 
lectures on ‘ Diplomacy and Diplomatists,’ by Hon. John A, Kas- 
son, ex minister to Austria, who will doubtless furnish some in- 
teresting information about the ‘silent craft.’ One of his topics, 
‘Women as Ambassadors,’ will give him material for refuting the 
popular fallacy that a woman cannot keep a secret. Later in the 
season, a distinguished English connoisseur in art, Louis Fagan, 
Master of Prints in the British Museum, is to deliver a course of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute. A new departure was taken 
by the Trustees of the Dudleian Lectures, which date back about a 
century and a half, in having Bishop Keene, President of the Cath- 
olic University of America, deliver a lecture last Thursday in the 
University Chapel at Cambridge. The selection would have as- 
tonished Paul Dudley, the Puritan Chief Justice who founded this 
annual lecture, as one of the four subjects named by him is the 
‘detecting, convicting, and exposing the idolatry of the Romish 
Chureh,’ which is further declared to be ‘that mystical Babylon, 
that Woman of Sin, that apostate Church spoken of.in the New 
Testament.’ Bishop Keene, naturally, did not speak on this sub- 
ject, but on the advancement of the Christian religion ; yet he was 
paid from the income of the fund provided by the man who issued 
this diatribe against his Church. Truly the world moves! 

‘News from Nowhere; or, An Epoch of Rest; Being Some 
Chapters from a Utopian Romance,’ is the suggestive title of a 
socialistic novel by William Morris, author of ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ 
which Roberts Bros. will bring out early in November. It is a 


charming story of the future of England under favored conditions 
of human equality ; the hero waking up about the year 2,000 to” 
find the lower Thames lined with homes with gardens, instead of 
noisome factories, and working men clad in zsthetic costume. 
There is a ‘Golden Dustman,’ so called, because of his splendid 
attire. 


Labor is glorified; hospitality is ennobled; education 
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idealized. A superbly dressed lady is not above holding a horse for 
visitors in the streets of London. The changes in the metropolis 
are indicated by the use of the Houses of Parliament as a market. 
Westminster Abbey is cleared of what are called ‘ the beastly mon- 
uments to fools and knaves which once blocked it up,’ and, like 
the British Museum and St. Paul’s, is preserved as a curiosity. 
Divorce courts are unknown in the country which has attained an 
ideal condition. The frontispiece of the book is called ‘Labor 
May-Day’, and represents a globe inscribed ‘ Solidarity of Labor,’ 
and its countries united by Fraternity, Freedom, and Equality. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, sister of the translator of 
Balzac, has translated George Sand’s ‘Nanon,’ which Roberts 
Brothers will publish early next month. This is one of George 
Sand’s most agreeable stories of peasant life in which she excels, 
and has an absolutely pure tone. The translator, herself, is an 
accomplished story-writer and has an excellent style. She wrote 
several novels in the No Name Series, among them being ‘ My 
Wife and My Wife's Sister’ and ‘Salvage,’ also a story called 
‘Veronica.’ Her latest book,‘ Familiar Talks about Shakespeare,’ 
has been highly praised by competent critics. Mrs. Latimer lives 
in Baltimore where she has acquired a reputation as a lecturer on 
Homer and other subjects. 

Gtorge Eliot’s ‘Romola’ is to be brought out next week by 
Estes & Lauriat, in an édition de luxe limited to 250 copies, 
containing about sixty photo- etchings printed in a variety of deli- 
cate tints on imperial Japan paper, and bound in full vellum with 
illuminated colors. This edition is nearly all sold. It is even 
more sumptuous than the Florentine edition published by the same 
firm, which reproduces in its binding the art of the famous Italian 
city and contains two more etchings. I hear that this fine two-vol- 
ume holiday edition of ‘ Romola’ is in great demand. 

‘Urania,’ an astronomical romance by the celebrated astron- 
omer, Flammarion, illustrated by De Bieler, Myrbach and Gam- 
bard, will be published this week by Estes & Lauriat. The trans- 
lator is Mrs. Augusta Rice Stetson, a daughter of ex-Governor 
Rice. This book, of which 140,000 copies have been sold in Paris, 
expresses the sengiment of the celestial regions with delicate art, 
and Urania, the heavenly Muse, is represented as a guide through 
them. Pen and pencil have combined to make the book a fas- 
cinating one. 

Victor Hugo's ‘ Lands of Iceland,’ which will be brought out this 
week by Estes & Lauriat, has been admirably translated by Miss 
Abby Langdon Alger. It has seventy-five illustrations, consisting 
of photo-etchings, half-tone plates, and wood-cuts which finely in- 
terpret the sentiment of the scenes so powerfully depicted by the 
author. 

Two other books just published by the same firm have a pictur- 
esque interest. One is ‘ The Pine Tree Coast,’ by Samuel Adams 
Drake, which gives the romance and history of the Maine seashore 
in an attractive style, bringing out the most notable features of the 
scenery and the quaint life of the people with pen and pencil ; 
the other is ‘Dreams of the Sea,’ comprising selections from 
Schiller, Whittier. and other favorites. Several editions of this 
book, which is illustrated by full-page lithographs, have been 
sold. 

The library of the late Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter is to be sold 
at auction to-morrow by C. F. Libbie & Co. It is especially rich 
in the Greek and Latin classics. Of Horace there are nine edi- 
tions, including Milman’s, and of Vergil, five. Gibbons’s copy of 
Cicero, in Olivet’s famous edition, is among the rarities. There are 
a few privately-printed books, the most notable being one from 
Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole’s press, Besides the great Eng- 
lish authors in prose and poetry, the Continental classics are repre- 
sented in the originals, and there are ponderous folios of patristic 
lore. Greece and Rome are illustrated in their scenery and cus- 
toms as well as literature. On Wednesday Mr. Carpenter’s choice | 
collection of engravings, including specimens of the Arundel So- 
ciety’s publications, with excellent copies of the old Italian painters, 
are to be sold. The beautiful stereopticon views in Greece and 
Pompeii, taken from negatives prepared by Mr. Carpenter while on 
his travels, and used in illustrating his lectures, will also go under 
the hammer. , 

Dr. Holmes has returned to his Beacon Street home from his sum- 
mer residence at Beverly Farms and -presided at the dinner of the 
Literary Club last Saturday, when the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain of 
England was a guest. The ‘ Autocrat’ retains his mastery at the 
dinner-table, as well as ‘ over the teacups.’ 

Much interest is felt here in The Crztzc’s list of the Twenty ‘Im- 
mortelles’ selected by its readers, whose choice gives general satis- 
faction. 


BOSTON, Oct. 27, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
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I HAVE NEVER REGRETTED so much as I do this month that 
The Critic is a purely literary paper, and as such unable to lend a 
hand in the present struggle for good government in the city of 
New York. The temptation to take part in a political contest I 
can easily resist ; but to see all the forces that make for good drawn 
up in battle array against an institution that travesties free govern- 
ment, and yet feel that one cannot engage professionally as well as 
eer in the fight, is a sensation too tantalizing for words. 
Happily, however, the prospect of victory is so bright, that the feel- 
ing of regret at one’s inability to aid it further than by an expres- 
sion of the heartiest sympathy, is reduced to a minimum. 





IT IS UNFORTUNATE that the Lady Managers of the Reception 
in honor of Mr. Stanley, to be given on Nov. 11 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, on the occasion of the explorer’s first lecture in 
America, should have entrusted the ‘managing directorship ’ of 
the affair to a person capable of making so bad a ‘ break’ as Mr. 
De Freece has made in the matter of the Reception Committee. 
Several weeks ago a letter was sent over his name to a number of 
gentlemen, stating that it was desired by the Lady Managers that 
they should serve as members of the Committee in question, and 
that if they were ‘ not heard from to the contrary’ before Oct. 15, 
badges and stage-tickets would be sent to them on that date. 
When the badges and stage-tickets were delivered to the gentle- 
tlemen to whom this compliment had been paid, they were found 
to be accompanied by a request to ‘remit the amount, $10,’ to the 
Treasurer! Anything so closely approaching sharp practice as this 
is to be doubly deplored when it affects so distinguished a man as 
Mr. Stanley, so representative a body of women asthe Lady Mana- 
gers of the Reception, and so worthy acharity as the Convalescent 
Home at Summit, N. J. 





AN AMERICAN FRIEND writes to me from London, under 
date of Oct. 18:—‘A literary club to which I belong, called the 
Whitefriars, had Stanley to dinner last night, and he made there, 
in that informal gathering, by all odds the most poetic and dra- 
matic speech he has ever made—quite a masterpiece ; one, too, 
that reflected much religious feeling.’ On the previous day—the 
16th—Mr. Stanley had received the degree of LL.D. from Cam- 
bridge University. He and his wife and mother-in-law, accom- 
panied by Mr. Hamilton Aidé, sailed for America on the Teutonic 
on Wednesday of this week. Mr. Louis Fagan, Master of Prints 
in the British Museum, sailed on the same ship. 





MR. MYRON P. BENTON writes from Amenia, N Y.:—‘ Your ref- 
erence to the “ resemblances” between certain portions of Oscar 
Wilde’s literary work and the writings of several other authors 
named, some of which are thought to be “so striking that it is im- 
possible to entertain the theory of accident,” recalls the singular 
impression on my mind when I first read, nearly a decade ago, that 
= sonnet “To Milton.” Wordsworth, it seemed to me, had 

en altogether “too previous” in his ‘ Milton, thou shouldst be 
living at this hour,” etc., and most ungenerously hasty in appropri- 
ating, by some mysterious psychical process, the staff and sub- 
stance of the zsthete’s little piece, leaving him in his feebler lines 
to foliow so closely the same idea as to make any “theory of acci- 
dent ” very difficult to hold. Truly, “ A volant tribe of bards on 
earth are found.” Mr. Wilde’s sonnet is appended :— 


‘* Milton! I think thy spirit hath passed away 
From these white cliffs, and high-embattled towers; 
This gorgecus fiery-colored world of ours 

Seems fallen into ashes dull and grey, 

And the age cliinged into a mimic play 
Wherein we waste our else too-crowded hours : 
For all our pomp and ; ageantry and powers 

We are but fit to delve the common clay, 

Seeing this little isle on which we stand, 

This England, this sea-lion of the sea 
By ignorant demagogues is held in fee 

Who love her not: Dear God! is this the land 
Which bear a triple empire in her hand 
When Cromwell s,oke the word Democracy?”’ 





SEVERAL YEARS AGO Mr. James Payn excited a discussion b 
declaring that novel- writing isa profession of much profit to whic 
parents might well train their sons, but it was not remarked at the 
time, I think, that when the parents are themselves novelists, the 
children, sons or daughters, seem often to take to fiction-making 
naturally. Thomas Hood wrote at least one novel, and his son, 
Tom Hood, wrote several. Alexander Dumas fi/s is by some 
thought to b: a greater man than Alexander Maximus. Miss 
Flotence Marryat carries on her father’s business at the old stand, 
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dealing rather in rose-water than in salt water. The author of 
the ‘Ring of Amasis’ is the son of the author of ‘ Zacconi’ and 
‘A Strange Story.’ Thackeray left a daughter who has been able 
to make a pretty little jacket out of that part of her father’s mantle 
which fell on her; and in like manner has the son of Hawthorne 
cultivated his portion of his father’s genius. But it is without pre- 
cedent, I think, for a novelist’s son to turn critic and to set forth 
the theory of the art. Yet this is what Mr. Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson has done. He is the son of the Judge Thompson who 
wrote that favorite book of our youth, ‘ The Green Mountain Boys.’ 
Thompson’s essay, which Longmans, Green & Co. will publish 
shortly, is called ‘ The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature’; and I 
am told that it is unusually outspoken in its consideration of the 
inevitable and inherent morality of the story-teller’s art. The writ- 
ing of this book has been Mr. Thompson’s chief occupation since 
he resigned the Presidency of the Nineteenth Century Club. 





Mr. WHITTIER has a style of his own —an almost unmistakable 
one. As a beginner, however, and like most beginners, he bor- 
rowed that of others. In his imitative adolescence he wrote a 
poem called ‘The Willows,’ to be sung to the air of ‘The Old 
Oaken Bucket ’—that is to say, if any one had the patience to sing 
four stanzas of eight long lines each. A more palpable imitation it 
would be hard to find in the whole range of juvenile literature. A 
single stanza will suffice to show how sincere was the compliment 
Mr. Whittier paid the singer of that iron-bound, moss-covered 
bucket at which so many American elocutionists have slaked the 
thirst of their hearers :-— 


O dear to my heart are the scenes which delighted 
My fancy in moments I ne’er can recall, 
When each happy hour new pleasures invited, 
And hope pictured visions more holy than all. 
Then I gazed with light heart, transported and glowing, 
On the forest-crown’d hill and the rivulet’s tide, 
O’ershaded with tall grass and rapidly flowing 
Around the lone willow that stood by its side,— 

The storm-batter’d willow, the ivy-bound willow, the water-washed 

willow that grew by its side. 

As little original in style was another poem written at about the 
same period, and entitled ‘ The Emerald Isle.’ I shall not quote a 
whole stanza of this, but only the first four of the twelve lines of 
the first one. 

Brightly figure thy shores upon history’s pages, 

Where first the wild lays of the minstrel were known, 
And the brightest cf statesmen, of poets and sages, 

O’er the sea-girded isle of Hibernia shone. 

As literary curiosities these verses by a poet now famous have a 
certain interest ; and the large sheet of time-stained paper, one side 
of which contains ‘ The Willow’ and the other ‘ The Emerald Isle,’ 
written in a small, neat and old-fashioned chirography, is not least 
among the possessions Mr. Charles Aldrich has turned over to the 
Iowa State Library. 





E. W. SENDS ME this suggestion from Colorado Springs :— 
‘Why would it not be practicable for the many periodicals which 
pay for matter only on publication to give the writer a negotiable 
paper on accepting an article? In every case the editor ought to 
be able to calculate the number of years before a particular article 
would be used. And with such a date given, some literary bureau 
or journal could make a good profit on the capital invested by act- 
ing as broker and discounting the certificates. Such an accommo- 
dation would be of little consequence to the majority of writers, 
but there are many suffering from ill-health, like the writer, or in 
want of prompt payments for other reasons, to whom a dollar is 
worth much more now than it will be two or three years hence.’ 





Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, we are told by a recent interviewer, has 
‘the weight of experience on her side,’ for she has ‘ lived in three 
reigns.” I donot see exactly how she gained much experience in 
the first two reigns of her life, but the writer seems to think that 
she has done so, and that ‘she can judge perhaps better than most 
women and many men whither we are tending in our struggle to 
emancipate ourselves from the bondage of the past.” The writer 
is a woman herself, I take it, because Mrs. Linton addresses her as 
‘my dear.’ ‘ My dear’ is evidently very much impressed by Mrs. 
Linton’s surroundings in the Queen. Anne Mansions, ‘high above 
the smoke and din of the great city’ of London, where she has 
‘built her nest. ‘ Her sitting-room overlooks the St. James's Park, 
and whether in summer or in winter, it is always gay and fragrant 
with flowers. Her favorite seat is on a sofa in the corner of the 
room, between the window and the fireplace. In this cosy nook 
she gives audience to each of her visitors in turn ’—a much more 
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satisfactory arrangement than if she crowded them all into the 
nook at the same time. 





WHILE MOUSING among the foreign books in a large Broadwa 
bookstore the other evening, on my way home, I noticed a tall, 
nervous-looking man talking with one of the clerks. I had often seen 
tall men talking with clerks in bookstores before, but I had never 
seen one whoin so short a time impressed me as strongly as did this 
particular one. He was between thirty-five and forty years old, 
I should say, a blond, with moustache and small side-whiskers, a 
thin, straight nose, and most remarkable eyes. They were set well 
back in his head, were near together, and so keen and so earnest in 
expression, that I knew without being told that they belonged to no 
ordinary man. ‘I never write unless I have something to say,’ re- 
marked the owner of the eyes, in answer to an inquiry of the man 
with whom he was talking. The voice was not an American 
voice, nor was the sentiment thoroughly American ; it was, how- 
ever, thoroughly in keeping with the face. I knew at once that 
the speaker meant what he said ; and I was confirmed in my belief 
when I learned, a few moments later, that he was Prof. Henry 
Drummond, author of ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ and 
‘ The Greatest Thing in the World,’ who was passing through New 
York on his way home to Scotland. 





BoTH ANTHONY TROLLOPE (in his biographical sketch of 
Thackeray) and the author of ‘ Thackerayana’ give the date of the 
novelist’s sy « as 1837. ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ puts 
it at a still later date. The real date, says Mr. Frank T. Marzials 
in The Atheneum, was August 20, 1836. 


On that day ‘William Makepeace Thackeray, of the Parish of St. 
John, Paddington,’ was married, ‘in the House of his Excellency the 
British Ambassador at the Court of France,’ to ‘ Isabella Getkin Eneagh 
Shawe, of the Parish of Donerail, in the County of Cork, spinster anda 
minor,’ the officiating clergyman being ‘M. H. Luscombe, Bishop and 
Chaplain of the British Embassy in Paris,’ and the witnesses, ‘ V. Spen- 
cer, I. G. Shawe, senior, and J, W. Lemaire.’ All this ‘is duly set 
forth in a certified extract from the registers of the embassy now before 
me.” : 





THE REv. Dr. T. DEWITT TALMAGE addressed a large audi- 
ence at the Academy of Music in this city on Sunday evening. He 
has been speaking for several Sundays at the same place, and 
every evening is heard by a crowd of people. The subject of his 
last discourse was the pernicious effect upon the American reader 
of French and Russian novels. There was much truth in the 
Doctor's strictures. The sort of French and Russian novel that 
finds the greatest vogue in this country is not the sort that affords 
a high form of intellectual amusement. It is vile stuff as a rule, 
and does infinite harm; but I do not agree with the preacher that 
as a result of such reading on the part of its inhabitants these 
United States of America will be ‘destroyed as was the ancient 
city of Pompeii ’—or ‘ Pompey-eye,’ as the learned Brooklynite pro- 
nounced it. 





The Fine Arts 
Mr. Schaus’s Dutch Masters. 

Mr. SCHAUS’S recent importations of pictures include some 
remarkable specimens of the Dutch old masters, of which a pri- 
vate view has been given at his residence this week. The most 
important is a three-quarters length ‘ Portrait of a Man,’ in black 
slouched hat and with long brown curls hanging on the shoulders. 
He wears a loose outer coat edged with rabbit fur, a dark red jer- 
kin and green sash in which the thumb of the right hand is thrust. 
The other is hidden under the skirt of the coat, from which peeps 
the hilt of a sword. _It is a fine specimen of the artist’s later man- 
ner, free of touch, rich and deep of tone and of life-like expression. 
‘The Squall,’ by J. Van Ruysdael, is a gray sea-piece with foaming 
waves dashing in upon the loose stones of the shore. There is a 
rough jetty tothe left. In the centre are a number of fishing-boats 
making for harbor; a large war-vessel to the right is prepared to 
ride out the blow under mainsail and top-gallant sail. A ‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady,’ by P. P. Rubens, is a very beautiful bit of painting 
showing the most refined appreciation of character in the features, 
separately very interesting, though they make a hard and ugly 
face. She is in black, with stiff lace collar and cuffs and white and 
gold stomacher. The background is red damask. A ‘ Portrait 
of a Man,’ by Cornelis Jannsens, in academic robes of black silk, 
and one of a lady, abnormally ugly, in a huge cart-wheel collar, 

Albert Camp, with an interesting ‘ Herring-Seller,’ a laughing 
girl with a background of grey dunes and grey clouds, with sea- 
mews wheeling about in them, are all excellent examples from the 
technical point of view, and all appear to be in a perfect state of 
preservation. 
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Art Notes 

THE statue of Horace Greeley which has recently been un- 
veiled is an excellent addition to the short list of good open-air 
statues with which this city is furnished. It is of bronze, of more 
than life-size, seated in an attitude which all who knew the t 
original will ize. The body is bent forward, the head look- 
ing down as if lost in thought. The right hand dropped on the 
knee holds an open copy of his paper. The statue is dis on 
a square base of polished granite, which sets into the recess 
formed by the window of the 7rzbune office. It is one of Mr. 
J. Q. A. Ward's best works. 


— The Art Interchange has been purchased from Mr. William 
Whitlock and will be published hereafter by The Art Interchange 
Co., of which Mrs. Redding, the editor, is Treasurer. 


—Mr. George H. Boughton, the distinguished artist, arrived in 
New York last week, after an absence of thirty years. His travel- 
ling companion was President Charles Stewart Smith of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who is now his host. Mr. Boughton expects to 
remain in America about a month, and will probably record his 
observations in the London Art Journal. From the age of three 
to that of sixteen, and again for several years, Mr. Boughton lived 
in this country. He is now fifty-six but looks younger. For nine- 
teen years he has been a member of our National Academy and for 
eleven a Royal Academician. 





Magazine Notes 


THE November Cen/ury opens with the first of a new series of 
articles, by W. Woodville Rockhill, on a journey to and through 
Thibet, which he undertook in the autumn of 1888. The first stage 
through northern China is illustrated with pictures of cave-dwel- 
lings, of a Buddhist pilgrim on the road to Lh’assa, a mendicant 
Taoist monk, beads and other religious paraphernalia. The noted 
French sculptors, Rodin and Dalou, are treated of by W. C. 
Brownell, with excellent pen-drawings of their principal works by 
Wyatt Eaton after photographs. ‘A Legend of Old New York,’ 
two hundred years ago, has clever drawings of Dutch burghers and 
old graveyards and the like, sandwiched in among Anna Ejichber, 
King’s text. A beautiful engraving by Henry Wolf of Will H. 
Low’s picture, ‘ The Portrait,’ accompanies a sonnet by R. W. G. 
on ‘ Love, Art and Time.’ Hopkinson Smith’s novel, ‘ Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville,’ is begun. ‘Early Victories of the American 
Navy,’ by Edgar S. Maclay, adduces some new facts from French 
sources. A very interesting account is given of ‘ The Printing of 
The Century,’ with pictures showing the work of electrotyping the 
mechanical parts of wood-cutting, the new Webb and rotary 
presses, and all the processes of gathering. folding and binding. 
The historical papers are ‘On the Andersonville Circuit’ and ‘ The 
First Emigrant Train to California.” The number opens auspi- 
ciously the magazine’s twenty-first year. 


‘Our Italy,’ by Charles Dudley Warner, in the November Har- 
per’s, is a brilliant account of the coast and interior hills of south- 
ern California. There are pictures of half-naked Indians, dusty 
palm-trees, ruinous missions and other beauties of the land. Quite 
another style of word-painting is that used by Mr. Lafcadio Hearn 
in his series of little landscapes, ‘A Winter Journey to Japan.’ 
‘ The Festival Play of Rothenburg,’ ‘ Der Meistertrunk,’ is written 
of by E. W. Mealey and illustrated by Otto Walter Beck. Prof. 
W. M. Sloane writes an encouraging account of ‘ Princeton Univer- 
sity.’ ‘Switzerland and the Swiss’ are the subject of an article by 
S. H. M. Byers, and Theodore Child continues his Chilian oops 
with one on ‘Urban and Commercial Chili,’ illustrated by T. de 
Thulstrup and H. D. Nichols. The number is rich in fiction and 
poetry. In addition to the last instalment of ‘ Port Tarascon,’ 
there is a short story by William Black, ‘A Halloween Wraith,’ 
one by Grace King, ‘ Madriléne,’ and ‘Portraits: A Story,’ by 
Ruth Dana Draper. The poetry is by Julian Hawthorne, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Annie Fields, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Archi- 
bald Lampman. 


‘The Tale of a Tusk of Ivory,’ by Herbert Ward, shows how 
Arab traders secure ivory from the African tribes in exchange for 
prisoners, how the tusks are brought down country on men’s shoul- 
ders, and how Tippoo Tib holds his state surrounded with ivory 
tusks by the score. It is the opening paper of Scribner's for No- 
vember. Two sonnets on Cardinal Newman, by Aubrey de Vere 
and Inigo Deane, precede a short story by F. J. Stimson, ‘ Dr. 
Materialismus.’ Frank French, with illustrations entirely of his 
own manufacture, tells of ‘A Day with a Country Doctor.’ The 
new serial, ‘Jerry,’ is continued. Robert Brewster Stanton writes 
of a trip ‘ Through the Grand Cajion of the Colorado,’ with a map 
and several pictures of scenery. Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum con- 
tinues his naval articles with one on ‘ Yankee Cruisers in French 
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Harbors’ with pictures from Toulon and Marseilles. ‘The Point 
of View’ treats of the Grand Army of the Republic, the art of 
criticism and the philosophy of cynicism. In discussing the second 
of these topics the editor defends Mr. Henry James against re- 
cent attacks of what he styles a mechanical and pedagogic criti- 
cism. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics for October opens with an 
article by Amos G. Warner on ‘Some Experiments on Behalf of 
the Unemployed,’ giving an account of the methods that have been 
tried in various countries of giving relief to unemployed men by 
furnishing them work. Such attempts have not as yet had much 
success ; and Mr. Warner expresses the opinion that those who are 
out of work for any length of time are as a rule inefficient or unfaith- 
ful. This, however, in his opinion, does not prove that attempts to 
provide work are unwise, but only complicates the problem. Mr. 
S. M. Macvane writes an acute criticism of Prof. Boehm-Bawerk’s 
theories of value and wages, with a defence of his own views; but 
the controversy is one into which we cannot enter. Mr. Chauncey 
Smith reviews the working of our patent laws, and shows how 
they contribute to the progress of industry. The concluding article 
in the Journal is an elaborate account of the organization and 
working of ‘ The Southern Railway and Steamship association,’ by 
Henry Hudson, the writer expressing the view that while the Asso- 
ciation has been of great use to the companies of which it is com- 
posed, it has not been injurious to the public. Besides these prin- 
cipal papers there are appendices on recent economic publications 
and other notes on various subjects. 

In the October Macmillan’s a new serial by D. Christie 
Murray, ‘He Fell Among Thieves,’ is begun with a description 
of the ‘ Five-Year-Old Club’ and a section of the gilded Bohe- 
mian youth of London. It is promising. The ‘rooks’ and the 
‘pigeons’ are not quite of the antiquated stamp, which readers of 
sporting novels are used to. Mr. Harry Wynne is, indeed, Verdant 
Green over again; but Captain Heaton is a new type. George 
Saintsbury takes to task the editors of Hood, his son especially, and 
gives some idea of how, in his opinion, Hood’s works should be 
edited. ‘The Realities of War,’ by A. E. Street, is a study of Tol- 
stof’s battle- pieces ; ‘Madame,’ by Julia Cartwright, is a biograph- 
ical sketch of ‘Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans;’ ‘The Shrine of 
Fifth Monarchy’ is a short account of the Puritan mystic, Sir 
Harry Vane, by Victor Plarr. Other readable articles are ‘ The 
Management of Land,’ by George Cadell; ‘ The Little Marquis ’ 
Hervé de Vervainville, by Hannah Lynch; and ‘A Traveller's 
Tale’ of adventures in the neighborhood of Flodden Field, in 
‘ Leaves from a Note-book.’ 
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The “Origin of the Aryans,” Again. 
To TWE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Dr. Taylor’s letter in your issue of Oct. 25 shows, even more 
elearly than his book, that his argument, however ingeniously de- 
vised and learnedly sustained, is based ona false analogy. The 
principles of natural science cannot be applied to philology, in the 
manner proposed by him. The suggestion that one linguistic stock 
can be ‘evolved’ from another implies a contradiction in terms. 
It is of the very essence of such a stock to be entirely distinct, in 
vocabulary and grammar, from every other language. When two 
language-groups, which have been supposed to constitute distinct 
stocks, are found to be related, philologists at once combine them 
into a single stock, the name of which frequently indicates this 
combination, as the ‘ Hamito-Semitic’ stock, the ‘ Malayo-Polyne- 
sian’ stock, the ‘Tibeto-Burman’ stock. When Dr. Taylor has 
proved that the Aryan group of languages is akin to the Ugric 
group, he has simply established the existence of an ‘ Aryo-Ugric’ 
stock, whose ‘ origin’ (or original habitat) he has then to show. 
Moreover, it is an axiom of linguistic science that if, in any stock, 
one language, or one group of languages, is derived from another, 
the more simple is always derived from the more complex, as the 
English from the Anglo-Saxon, the Italian from the Latin, the 
Polynesian group from the Malayan. If, therefore, between the 
Aryan and the Ugric groups there has been derivation, the latter, 
being the simpler, must have been derived from the former. The 
Ugric or ‘ Uralian’ group belongs to the great ‘ Ural-Altaic’ fam- 
ily, which occupies nearly the whole of northern Asia and a large 
portion of north-eastern Europe. If Dr. Taylor shall succeed in 
adding the Aryan group to this vast family, and in thus establish- 
ing. as a scientific fact, the existence of an immense ‘ Aryo-Altaic’ 
stock, he will accomplish a work worthy of his eminent talent and 
learning, and infinitely more important to ethnological and histori- 
cal science than any mere plausible conjecture (for it can never be 
more) concerning the particular region in which the primitive Ar- 
yan tongue is likely to have been first spoken. 

THE REVIEWER. 
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“ Men and Women” 


‘MEN AND WOMEN,’ the four-act play by Messrs. De Mille and 
Belasco, which may now be seen at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street 
Theatre, is a striking illustration of the effective use to which old 
material may be put by skilful and judicious rearrangement. Al- 
though presented and accepted as an original piece, it is in reality 
a mosaic compounded in the main of incidents and situations which 
have been proved popular by actual experiment in contemporary 
drama, and now, in slightly altered shape, are made to do duty for 
the second, third or twentieth time as the case may be. Work of 
this kind, of course, does not belong to a high grade of artistic 
merit, depending as it does upon shrewdness of perception and me- 
chanical dexterity rather than upon the power of invention or im- 
agination ; but it is not to be despised—especially when, as in this 
case, a certain freshness is imparted to the old ideas by the clever- 
ness with which they are treated. The story, indeed, considered as 
a whole, has much of the effect of novelty, in spite of the familiar 
nature of its several parts. It has, moreover, the distinguished 
merit, of dealing in an earnest, forcible, and, for the most part, in- 
telligent way with an evil whichis assuming dangerous proportions 
in the business and social life of New York. The money-fever, 
with the crimes and misery resulting from it, has often furnished a 
dramatic motive, but in no play of recent years has the subject been 
handled so practically, comprehensively and picturesquely as in this. 
The principal characters are life-like, and strongly contrasted, the 
serious situations are exceedingly well managed, the interest, when 
once fairly aroused, is maintained with notable skill, and prob- 
ability, if a little strained here and there, is never outraged. 

The most striking character, individually, is that of the ex-con- 
vict, who has redeemed himself and become a Governor and a mil- 
lionaire. The real interest of the play begins with the scene in 
which he reveals the secret of his life to his future son-in-law, a 
trusted cashier, who is himself, at the moment of the confession, 
an undetected embezzler. This subtle, ingenious situation, sug- 
gested by Valjean’s confession in ‘ Les Misérables,’ is uncommonly 
effective, and is followed by two others almost equally good, in 
which the ex-convict has to plead his case in most trying conditions 
with the lawyer who had secured his conviction years before. The 
part of the erring cashier who is willing to let his dearest friend go to 
prison for the crime he himself has committed, but makes full con- 
fession when he finds that his affianced bride has learned his guilt 
and is prepared to share it, is also well drawn and there is a touch of 
genuine originality in the device which makes him put the hand- 
cuffs on his own wrists. The character of the lawyer who sacri- 
fices every consideration to the gratification of a jealous hatred of 
a successful rival is somewhat overwrought, but has decided the- 
atrical value; and is used, very adroitly, as a foil, not only to the 
ex-convict, who is his moral superior in every way, but to the inno- 
cent man whom he is pursuing, and to the bank-president who is 
battling in the face of tremendous difficulties to save the credit of 
his institution and the money of his depositors. The threads of all 
these diverse characters and interests are very cunningly inter- 
woven until in the third act, which will make the fortune of the 
play, an uncommonly high and prolonged tension of interest is 
reached. 

There are several inaccuracies of detail in the piece, but these 
can be corrected easily and do not affect the general quality. The 
most serious weaknesses are to be found in the episodes supposed 
to be humorous, most of which are astonishingly silly, and in the 
many passages of moral or religious reflection which are mere cant. 
These ought to be pruned out with an unsparing hand. The 
performance is generally satisfactory, although the leading lady and 
the chief ‘funny man.’ are both inefficient. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Frohman has a company capable of very admirable work 
in the near future, and its first appearance in a successful and rea- 
sonable American play is a cause for profound gratification. 





International Copyright 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


We note in your issue of Oct. 18 Mr. Geo, Haven Putnam’s infor- 
mation as to what we will be expected to pay in initiation fee 
and annual dues as members of the American Publishers’ Copy- 
right League, and shall gladly comply. But permit us to say in 
answer to his somewhat caustic letter as to our name being regu- 
larly on the League’s list of names and ‘properly checked’ :—1. 
When the League was organized our name was o# on the list, and 
when we called attention to this fact, the then Secretary apologized 
for the omission. 2. We did not then receive, nor have we since 
received any notice of our indebtedness for initiation fee or dues. 
The sending of such notices is the usual custom, if we err not, of 
organizations of this kind. 3. No one connected with our firm can 
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remember ever having received notice of any meeting of the League. 
It is a strict rule in our Correspondence Department that all com- 
munications of this kind be placed upon the desk of one of the 
members of the firm. Rightly or wrongly, we have attributed all 
this to the somewhat amusing petty spirit against our house which 
several of the ‘ old houses’ seem determined never to miss any op- 
portunity of displaying. We are rapidly outliving the crime of 
being young ; if our older brothers will just be patient, we will 
soon be able to show them some gray hairs. i 

In a recent letter printed in The Crztzc, Mr. Putnam, speaking 
of our handling of the ‘ Britannica,’ said :—‘ It is a cause of satis- 
faction to legitimate publishers when these “ freebooters in litera- 
ture” can, as in these “ Britannica” cases, be “‘ brought to book,” 
and can be made to realize that it is not always safe to calculate on 
the absence of law.’ To this we reply :— 

1. Let Mr. Putnam and ourselves select a committee of disinter- 
ested business men, and let this committee be permitted to examine 
the royalty books from the beginning of our respective firms, and 
correspond freely with the foreign authors whose books either 
house has reprinted. If we do not prove to the satisfaction of this 
committee that we have paid on an average for every copy of a 
foreign book reprinted by us, a greater per cent. than Mr. Putnam's 
firm has paid on every copy of a foreign book reprinted by them, 
then we will pay into the treasury of the American Publishers’ 
Copyright League One Thousand Dollars. If Mr. Putnam fails to 
prove the contrary, he is to pay an equal amount into the same 
treasury. The report of the committee to be published in 7%e 
Critic. ‘The code of honor’ among gentlemen, it seems to us, 
will require that either Mr. Putnam accepts this challenge, or retracts 
the language quoted above. 

2. Mr. Putnam makes this violent assault upon us for selling 
(not reprinting) the ‘ Britannica Encyclopedia’ (this months after 
we had ceased taking orders forthe same). Now note. Here isa 
letter from Mr. Putnam’s firm, bearing date September 26, 1890, 
which was the day following the first printing of Mr. Putnam’s 
denunciatory letter republished in The Crétic:— 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your question for price of ‘ International Cy- 
clopedia,’ we would say that we can deliver a set to you for $45 in cloth 
binding, $75 in half mor., and $60 in sheep. 

The ‘International Cyclopedia,’ as is well known, is a reprint, 
with American additions, of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia—a reprint 
made without authority by John B. Alden. This unauthorized re- 
print, which Mr. Putnam thus offers for sale, has conspicuously on 
one of its title-pages the following announcement :—‘ The “ Inter- 
national Cyclopedia” includes ‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia” re- 
vised.’ 

Permit us, in conclusion, to quote a suggestion we made in a 
recent letter to The Evening Post :— 

We suggest an easy, simple way for the book-trade to convince the 
people that they really, honestly wish copyright. Let Mr. Putnam, or 
the League which he represents, request the signatures of the book- 
trade to something like this:—‘ We, the undersigned publishers and 
booksellers of America, pledge that we will not publish nor handle any 
copies of an unauthorized reprint of a foreign book made after the date 
of this agreement.’ 

That is to the point, and easily understood. It is the dialect of the 
hour. It means business. We will sign it. Will Mr. Putnam sign it ? 
Will all of * the leading publishers’? If the book-trade really believes 
in copyright, let us cease this talk, which cannot but be wearisome in 
the extreme to the public, and do something that means something. 
Justly or otherwise, the impression is in many minds that the reason 
copyright does not carry in Congress is that ‘leading publishers’ are at 
heart against it, and dig the pit into which it falls. 

18 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, t Funk & WAGNALLS. 

NEw YorRK Clty, OCT. 25TH. 


Precious Autographs 
L7&#e Pall Mall Gasette) 

IN ONE of the quaintest corners of old Paris, M. Etienne Chava- 
ray, the great French autograph dealer, collector, and expert, has 
his abode. Here he is generally to be found, always courteous and 
smiling, willing to show his treasures and explain his wares, unless, 
indeed, there should be a great sale on at the Hétel Drouot, adver- 
tised as containing epistolary relics or documents relating to the 
great ones of this earth, or to those whose faded letters now fetch 
more apiece than did the MSS. of the work that made them im- 
mortal. M. Chavaray could tell many a strange and pathetic tale, 
if he cared to do so, of those who come to him with a view to busi- 
ness; friends, sweethearts, even sometimes the wives of great men, 
haggling, bargaining, or offering at any price, letters, dz//ets-doux, 
and missives of all kinds never meant to meet the eyes of others 
than those to whom they were addressed in love or hate many a 
long year ago. Some few come on a very different errand; a son 
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to beg that any paper bearing an honored father’s signature may 
be given back to his family at a fair price; a friend, fearful that 
the outspoken frankness of the dead may offend the living. All 
are listened to, and their business attended to, by M. Chavaray in 
person, who literally lives for his autographs, with his autographs, 
and by his autographs. 

‘I suppose that the autograph collector is a being of compara- 
tively recent growth, M. Chavaray ?’—‘ The individual who sends 
stamped envelopes to celebrities demanding their signatures in a 
“ your-money-or-your-life ” kind of way is certainly a modern inno- 
vation,’ replied M. Chavaray, smiling, ‘but we know that the old 
Roman poets and philosophers kept preciously the epistles sent 
them by their friends, and during the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
turies the Italian ladies of the Renaissance kept jewelled tablets on 
which their friends were asked to write a motto or verse.’ 

‘ And here in France ?’—‘ Well, fortunately, a well-known mem- 
ber of the Revolutionary Tribunal, Mathieu de Villenave, became 
an ardent collector and dealer in autographs, and saved many 
priceless documents and archives that would otherwise have been 
destroyed in ’93. In the provinces treasures have perished, or have 
been devoted to unworthy uses. Imagine,’ continued M. Chava- 
ray, sadly, ‘ till quite lately the parchments and deeds found in the 
archives of Tours in Central France used to be employed to cover 
the tops of children’s drums, or by the mayor’s wife on her jam 
pots! Are you aware that in Metz the archives of the Duchy of 
Burgundy used to be employed to envelope the charges of the 
cannon? In fact our nation #’a pas de chance as regards rare 
historical documents. Some forty years ago, when the value of 
such things was first understood, the Government appointed a 
certain learned William Libri, inspector-general of museums and 
public libraries; he profited by this post, and stole numberless 
documents, etc., which he sold privately to collectors and to other 
countries. It is to him,’ smiling, ‘ that we owe the valuable histor- 
ical pieces constantly appearing and reappearing in auctions and 
public sales.’ 

‘ What sort of customers have you among autograph collectors ? * 
‘All sorts. It used to be the fashion to simply collect autographs, 
now people go in for specialties. There is the amateur who only 
buys, begs, or steals the signature of crowned heads; he is per- 
haps somewhat of a snob; the blue-stocking begs for little notes, 
or, better still, bits of the MSS. of living and dead literary celebri- 
ties. Some go in for diplomatic and political characters. Actors, 
painters, great criminals, and “actualities” all have their ama- 
teurs.’ 

‘And by actualities you mean ?’—‘ He who yesterday was noth- 
ing, but whose name to-day is in everybody’s mouth. The auto- 
graphs of such persons are at best but a bad speculation. Two 
years ago a little note signed in General Boulanger’s slight, lady- 
like handwriting fetched easily 50f.; to day I doubt whether it 
would find a purchaser for as many pence. But scraps of paper 
across which were written in still boyish characters ‘Philippe 
dOrléans ” would still be worth more than their weight in gold.’ 

‘To what prices do good autographs run?’—‘It is difficult to 
cite examples, so much depends on the length and interest of the 
letter, or the comparative rarity of some particular name in the 
market, etc., and upon the fashion of the moment; this last forms 
a very important element in the sale of autographs. A letter writ- 
ten in the Pompadour’s own hand, bought for 17/.a few years ago, 
now is worth 100/,’ 

‘ And whose writing fetches the longest price ?’—‘ The signature 
of Christopher Columbus can always find a buyer at 4000/,, the 
one letter existing in Titian’s handwriting fetched 3000f, and 
an epistle of Raphael’s to some fair dame 1500f. Moliére never 
seems to have written a letter; his signature alone is worth 1ooof, 
The one letter written by Corneille which was ever in the trade 
was sold to Mr. Alfred Morrison, the great English collector, for 
the sum of 4000f. The signature alone fetches 1o00f. The value 
of any particular letter varies exceedingly ; thus Napolean I.’s last 
letter to the Empress Marie Louise was sold for 4000/, yet one of 
his ordinary letters can be bought for 5o0f. Royal autographs 
always command a certain price. Henry IV. and Louis XIV. sig- 
natures are worth almost 1000/.’ 

‘And the autographs of modern celebrities ?’—‘ Well, to begin 
at home, among political men Gambetta’s signature and letters 
rarely pass into the trade, and are valuable in consequence, a goox! 
letter fetching as much as 400f. In literature, Alfred de Musset 
and Stendhal fetch 50/. to 80f. apiece; Baudelaire, who wrote few 
letters, 1057; Victor Hugo, who was always dashing off little notes 
to his friends and enemies, 20/. to 50f. Among our contemporary 
writers, Zola’s autograph is just now the fashion, and fetches 
in consequence 20/. to 50f. Fifteen pages of one of his MSS, 
were sold for 140/. quite lately. Daudet is rarely asked for in the 
trade. Among modern painters, a letter from Meissonier is worth 
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25/., and Millet’s signature 30/. Theatrical asteurerts generally 
command good prices; letters written by the stars of the Théatre 
Francgais—Lemaitre, Mounet Sully, Mdlle. R@ichemberg, etc., are 
quoted at prices varying from 30/. to 60f. Patti and Nilsson are 
worth about 20/. apiece. A note from the charming American, 
Mary Anderson, was lately sold for 30/’ 

‘ And do you find that foreign celebrities are much asked for in 
Paris ? '—‘ Certainly, and in some cases large prices given for them. 
An autograph of Oliver Cromwell fetches 700/.’ ‘Here,’ continued 
M. Chavaray, opening a drawer docketed ‘ Angleterre,’ ‘ are a few 
letters which may interest you.’ This from Roger Bacon is worth 
150/., a note from Swift 300/., a long letter of Pope’s 200/., but his 
signature alone is only worth 20f. The poet Burns commands 
800/., Shelley 500f., Byron 2507., Walter Scott 30f. to 75/. Car- 
lyle and Thackeray are each worth 100/, Dickens only 25/ to 40/, 
Among great foreign politicians Prince Bismarck, who writes rarely 
and briefly, is worth roof; Mr. Gladstone apparently writes gra- 
ciously and often, his letters only fetch 20/,; the late Cavour is 
worth 30/. to 40f. Genuine signatures of Admiral Nelson and the 
Duke of Wellington always find purchasers at 100/.’ 





That Desired Impersonal Pronoun 
(The Writer] 


In The Writer for September, 1889, was this query and edi- 
torial comment :— 


What has become of that impersonal pronoun which was to be evolved 
before now for the economy of writers’ brain-power? If none other 
appears, I suggest ‘ons,’ from ‘one,’ which is so elegant, but some- 
times so unmanageable. Cc. R. B. 

[It is improbable that a scientific impersonal pronoun will ever be gen- 
erally adopted by speakers and writers of English. People will readily 
agree that such a word would be a useful addition to the language, but 
they will not agree upon a word, and without common consent no word 
can come into general use.—W. H. H. 


To this query I would reply by stating that since the appearance 
of my article in The Crztzc, several years ago, concerning my im- 
personal pronoun ‘thon,’ it has gained the consent of many emi- 
nent philologists, some of whom I now cite. 

Professor March, of La Fayette University, says: ‘ I donot know 


that any other vocable would have so good a chance for this pro- 
nominal vacancy as has that of Mr. Converse.’ President Gates, of 


Rutgers College, says: ‘ The suggestion of Mr. Converse’s “thon” 
for the long vacant post of third personal demonstrative and separ- 
ative I noticed with interest. Since the first article appeared in 
The Critic, we have amused and interested ourselves by often 
using it in the family in conversation. Beyond controversy, it is a 

reat convenience. I wish “thon” success.’ Professor Norton, of 

arvard, says: ‘Such a pronoun would undoubtedly be a conven- 
ience, did it exist. The difficulty lies in its being yours.’ Mr. 
John Kennedy, author of ‘What Words Say,’ says: ‘Other at- 
tempts have been made to supply the missing pronoun, but the 
words offered have been more or less arbitrary and gratuitous. 
Mr. Converse seems to have worked in the spirit of investigation. 
and, consequently, his pronoun has more the appearance of a dis- 
covery than an invention.’ Professor Montague, of the Amherst 
School of Languages, says: ‘Mr. Converse’s “thon” seems to me 
a very happy suggestion. I hope that it may be received favorably, 
and in due time adopted.’ 

The Critic recently said, editorially: ‘The proposed new com- 
mon-gender pronoun “thon” has been welcomed in various quar- 
ters as a friend in need.’ Zhe Literary World, of London, notes 
that ‘an American lawyer has invented a long-needed new pro- 
noun, compounded of “ that” and “ one,” and declined thus: Nomi- 
native, “thon”; possessive, “thons”; objective, “thon.” Of its 
utility no doubt can be entertained.’ : 

I have noticed in the Lewiston (Me.) Yourna/, and in many 
other newspapers throughout the country, statements that ‘the 
teachers in the public schools are inculcating the use of the pro- 
noun “thon.”’ Did Zhe Writer's limits permit, I would quote z# 
extenso from the hundreds of personal letters and journals of edu- 
cation, etc., commending the public adoption of ‘thon’ which have 
been received by me in evidence of the growing common consent 
which ‘ thon’ is securing for itself. 

Every writer has ‘thons’ verbal likes and dislikes, yet, for the 
sake of convenience, I trust that even ‘thon’ who dislikes verbal 
innovations will give my little word a little trial and note for me 
the result. 


ERIE, PENN. C, CROZAT CONVERSE. 





Dr. HENDRIK G. PETERSON of Vienna has asked leave to dedi- 
cate an authorized ‘translation of Jzger’s Life of Ibsen to Mrs. 
Erving Winslow. 
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“The House of the Seven Gables” 


[Salem (Mass.) Gazette] 


THERE is yet living in our city a gentleman who was a friend 
and companion of Hawthorne, whose memory is replete with inci- 
dents of the times when Nathaniel Hawthorne was a searcher for 
original facts upon which to base his writings. The House of 
the Seven Gables (so called), which now stands on Turner Street, 
was probably built in 1662, as on the beams there were discovered 
at one time when repairs were being made these figures in black, 
and when a fire at one time destroyed a portion .of the building 
this beam was burned partly off, but leaving the figures 16. 

The house was owned by different families, and each successor 
to the ownership gratified his freaks in the way of additions or 
removals, until it became a very queer sort of a structure. This 
house in Hawthorne’s time was owned by Miss Ingersoll, a cousin 
of Hawthorne, and he was a frequent visitor there. Some time in 
the forties there was a very severe line storm in the early part of 
the year which disturbed the people living in the neighborhood of 
the water front and did some damage. It was after this storm 
that Hawthorne and Roberts were sitting in the office of Roberts, 
who remarked, ‘I am going down on Turner Street to see what 
damage has been done,’ and they both started. The tide that day 
reached very nearly to the front gate of the Ingersoll house. 

Upon going in they saluted Susan Ingersoll with an inquiry as 
to her fears of such a terrible storm, of which she disclaimed any. 
In the course of the visit Hawthorne remarked : ‘ This is a queer 
house ; I should like to go over it.’ And Miss Ingersoll replied : 
‘You can go any time—go now, if you like,’ and handed him the key. 
Hawthorne started alone, and, with the freedom allowed, opened 
every door aud examined every crook and turn of the old house 
except one room, which he could not open, and returned. Upon 
being told that he would find the key of that room on the rafter 
over the door, he revisited the attic and made a thorough examina- 
tion of this room. After returning, Miss Ingersoll asked him why 
he did not write something, and he replied: ‘I have nothing to 
write about.’ She replied: ‘Look at that old chair over there,’ 
pointing to it; ‘put an old Puritan in it and write about him, then his 
successors, seat them in the old chair, and you have a story.’ 

Roberts and Hawthorne then left the house, and on his way up 
Turner Street, Hawthorne took from his vest pocket his diary, 
which consisted of scraps of paper, wrote down ‘ Seven Gables and 
Grandfather's Chair,’ and remarked to Roberts, ‘Susan has more 
brains than any of them.’ The story of the ‘House of the Seven 
Gables’ was written after Custom House office hours, in the after- 
noons and evenings. In the story the only relation which the 
Turner Street house bears to it is in the name. The back yard, 
porch, and old elm tree are the only scenes in the story which 
relate to this house, except it be the death scene of Judge 
Pynchon, and this was suggested to him as he approached the 
house one day, and, looking in the low window on the street, he 
saw his friend sitting in a spoon chair, his head hanging to one 
side, the peculiar shade of light giving his face the appearance of 
death, and, rushing in, he grasped him by the arm, which awoke 
his friend, who exclaimed, ‘ What is the matter?’ and Hawthorne 
replied, ‘I thought you were dead.’ 





Current Criticism 


How TO EDUCATE WOMEN.—Once give full scope to the 
expression of woman’s powers, in any and every form of activity 
that may correspond to those powers; relieve alike from fear of 
poverty and dependence, and from the tyranny of enforced inac- 
tivity ; and womanhood will blossom into a beauty and strength 
and loveliness of character hitherto undreamed of. Especially in 
the home relations of women will this be apparent. As an earnest 
thinker upon the subject has said, ‘ It is inevitable that the removal 
of any external pressure of necessity to marry for the sake of a 
home and support will have a tendency to elevate the standard of 
marriage, first among women, and then among men.’ One of the 
greatest foes to happy marriages is the existence of the mercenary 
spirit on the part of parents and daughters. Nothing will so effect- 
ively remove it as the possession by young girls and women of sat- 
isfactory, honorable, remunerative occupations, and the countenance 
and emp tage of society in the pursuit of them. Margaret Ful- 
ler said: ‘ No woman can give her hand with dignity until she has 
learned to stand alone.’ The day is near at hand when the thor- 
oughlySeducated woman will be the one admiringly described by 
Goethe as ‘able, if necessary, to be both father and mother to her 
children.’ Here will be found the true conditions for forming love- 
inspired marriages, and, as a consequence, the ceasing to be of any © 
other kind. And while we open to them the door of freedom to 
find that highest heaven of earthly happiness—the home builded 
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upon love and a happy marriage, we at the same time furnish them 
with a key of escape from that Bastile, that hell—a marriage from 
which love and respect have departed.—_ Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, 
in The Forum. 





LINCOLN’S READING.—He read Shakespeare more than all 
other writers together. He made no attempt to keep pace with 
the ordinary literature of the day. Sometimes he read a scientific 
work with keen appreciation, but he pursued no systematic course. 
He owed less to reading than most men. He delighted in Burns; 
he said one day after reading those exquisite lines to Glencairn, 
beginnning, ‘The bridegroom may forget the bride,’ that ‘ Burns 
never touched a sentiment without carrying it to its ultimate ex- 

ression and leaving nothing further to be said.’ Of Thomas 
Food he was also excessively fond. He often read aloud ‘ The 
Haunted House.’ He would go to bed with a volume of Hood in 
his hands, and would sometimes rise at midnight and traversing the 
long halls of the Executive Mansion in his night-clothes, would 
come to his secretary’s room and read aloud something that espe- 
cially pleased him. He wanted to share his enjoyment of the 
writer ; it was dull pleasure tohim to laugh alone. He read Bryant 
and Whittier with appreciation ; there were many poems of Holmes’ 
that he read with intense relish. ‘The Last Leaf’ was one of his 
favorites; he knew it by heart, and used often to repeat with deep 
feeling, 
. The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb ; 

giving the marked Southwestern pronunciation of the words ‘hear’ 
and ‘year.’ A poem by William Knox, ‘Oh, Why should the 
Spirit of Mortal be Proud ?’ he learned by heart in his youth, and 
used to repeat all his life——/John Hay, in The Century. 





Notes 

The Pall Mall Budget reproduces the latest portrait of Lord 
Tennyson, the painting by G. F. Watts. If the reproduction does 
the painting justice, the painter can hardly have done justice to the 
t. The head is massive, it has a dome like that of St. Paul’s; 
ut the expression is peevish rather than poetical. The beard is 
neatly brushed and trimmed, and the collar is low cut and pictur- 
ue. A branch of a tree or shrub appears back of the head. 
All of Mr. Watts’s portraits are characterized by strength, and a 

tone that only time gives to the work of most painters. 


—Since the closing of the polls, in the election for Twenty ‘Im- 
mortelles,’ some fifty belated ballots have been received. 


—Only 200 sets of the Stevens’s facsimiles of MSS. relating to 
America are to be printed, and when they have all been subscribed 
for, the work will become what is known among collectors as 
‘scarce’ and command a higher price than the $20 per volume at 
which it is now issued to subscribers. The present time is there- 
fore the best to secure it, and as only ten volumes are to be issued 
annually, but $200 a year would need to be ap ropriated by any 
library ordering it. A private collector wou d have to be pos- 
stnend of very ample means to subscribe for a work costing $2,000, 
but how any library with an adequate endowment can afford to go 
without the Facsimiles we do not see. Their historical value is of 
the highest order—much higher even than it would be if they were 
mere transcripts from, instead of facsimile reproductions of, the 
unique originals, 

—Forest and Stream will issue at once the first number of a 
quarterly publication, entitled ‘The Book of the Game Laws,’ 
compiled by the editor of that paper, and containing the laws of the 
United States and Canada relating to game and fish. 


—A Life of Christ by the distinguished French priest, Pére 
Didon, is about to be published in Paris. The author spent 
months in the Holy Land seeking inspiration. For two years he 
lived in retreat in the Monastery of Corbara, in Corsica, leaving 
there only for the purpose of carrying on the work in question. 

—At the annual meeting of the Children’s Library Association 
in the lecture-hall of the Columbia College on Monday evening, the 
Treasurer’s report showed cash receipts since Jan. 16 of $462.19, 
and disbursements for rent and salary of $461.69. ‘The Associa- 
tion had on hand 50 cents to offset an indebtedness of $82.07. Its 
rooms, at 597 Seventh Avenue, in consequence of this deficit, had 
been closed since Oct. 9. although up to that date the Library had 
been used by from thirty to sixty children per day, the number of 
books in circulation aggregating 1128. An appeal for immediate 
assistance was made, as no funds would be available from mem- 
berships before Jan. 1. 
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— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘ Lyrics for a Lute,’ by 
Frank Dempster Sherman ; ‘ A Ward of the Golden Gate,’ by Bret 
Harte; a Household,Edition, enlarged, of the ‘Songs of Three Cen- 
turies,’ selected by John G. Whittier ; ‘ Thoreau’s Thoughts,’ selec- 
tions from Thoreau, edited by H. G. O. Blake; and a popular 
edition of ‘Hymns of the Faith.’ 


—Among the features of the November North American Re- 
view is an article by Mr. McKinley, giving a résumé of the work 
accomplished by the fifty-first Congress. Gail Hamilton’s third 
article on society women in Rome describes ‘ The Ladies of the Last 
Czsars.’ In ‘The Ruthless Sex’ Mr. Oscar Fay Adams assails 
certain feminine foibles akin to those to which he called attention 
in his paper on ‘ The Mannerless Sex.’ 

—J. B. Lippincott Co. announce ‘A Mosaic,’ a set of photo- 
gravures from pictures never before published, furnished by the 
Artists’ Fund iety of Philadelphia, with text; an illustrated 
edition of Buchanan Read’s poem, ‘ Sheridan’s Ride’; and Tis4yac 
of the Yosemite,’ an illustrated poem by M. B. M, Toland. 


—Dr. L. R. Klemm has translated for the Appletons a work on 
‘The Higher Education of Women in Europe,’ by Miss Helene 
Lange, Directress of: the Victoria Lyceum for young Ladies in 
Berlin, and one of the most distinguished teachers in Germany. 
It is the fifteenth volume in the International Educational Series. 
Vol. VII. of Lecky’s ‘ History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ to be published immediately by the same house, continues 
the discussion of the Irish question, and the eight volume, following 
the other closely, will have the same subject. 


—Baker & Taylor Co. announce that they have purchased from 
Carter & Bro, the electrotype-plates of the following books, which 
they will hereafter publish :—Dr. Cuyler’s ‘God’s Light on Dark 
Clouds,’ ‘ The Empty Crib,’ ‘ Pointed Papers for the Christian Life ’ 
and ‘Stray Arrows '; also, Pierson’s ‘Crisis of Missions,’ Ryle’s 
‘Expository Thoughts on the Gospels’ and Morell’s ‘ History of 
Modern Philosophy.’ 

—Mr. Andrew Lang’s Life of Lord Iddesleigh is described as 
‘an elaborate study of political life by a man who knows little of 
politics and cares less.. Mr. Andrew Lang is simply a man-of- 
letters, while Lord Iddesleigh was a man-of-letters only incidentally. 
The biographer deals with the political part of his hero’s career 
dutifully, but never sympathetically. When he has to discussa 
long contest in the House, he describes himself as ‘ sick of the see- 
saw of the whole thing.’ 


—E. &. J. B. Young & Co. of Cooper Union will receive subscrip- 
tions for the photographed facsimile of the original manuscript of 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, of which 
no duplicate exists. It was signed in 1661,in 1662 was deposited 
in an ancient tower near the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, 
and is still in a very good state of preservation. The photographs 
had to be made within the precincts of the House of Lords and 
under the eye of responsible custodians, and the reproduction is 
limited to 750 copies. 


—D. Lothrop Co. publish this week ‘ Dollkins and Miser,’ by 
Frances Eaton; ‘Around the World with the Blue Jackets,’ by 
Lieut. H. E. Rhoades, U.S. N.; and the ‘Story of Wisconsin,’ by 
Reuben G. Thwaites. They also announce new editions of ‘ The 
Might of Right,’ selections from W. E. Gladstone for the Spare 
Minute Series; Clara Doty Bates’s ‘Child Lore’; a volume of 
‘ Poetical Quotations ’ in the Standard Series ; and the story ‘ Who 
Told it to Me,’ by Margaret Sidney. 


—Mr. Smalley says, in the 7rzbune, that Sir Richard Burton’s 
death may almost be said to have reminded the English public of 
his existence. 

His greatest deeds of travel were done long since—his journey to 
Mecca in 1852, his journey to Harrar in 1854, and his discovery of Lake 
Tanganyika in 1858. He has done many things since, and written 
many books, but his books, all but one, are forgotten, admirable as some 
of them were, His fame as an African explorer has been obscured, 
though not eclipsed, by Livingstone and Mr. Stanley, of whom he was 
the predecessor and worthy rival. What the world has cf late years 
known him by is his translation of ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ That gave 
him a dubious, or at any rate a somewhat mixed sort of celebrity. It 
is a work of genuine scholarship, full of accurate and copious knowledge 
of the East, and, to use Mr. Gladstone’s word about Pitt, befouled with 
much curious inquiry into matters which might have been left alone. 
But Sir Richard Burton was a gallant spirit, who fought his own fight 
with the world and had hard measure in return. England, whose an- 
nals of adventure he has illumined, left him to moulder in an obscure 
consulate. He died at Trieste. 

—Mr. Percival Chubb’s lectures at the Brooklyn Institute will 
be continued on Tuesday afternoon next, November 4, and the 
following Tuesday afternoons, his subjects being as follows :— 
‘Robert Browning and the Spirit of Unwavering Optimism 
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‘John Addington Symonds and the Hunianistic Attitude,’ 


‘James 
Martineau and the Conflict of Theism and Agnosticism,’ ‘ George 


Meredith and the Introspective Tendency,’ * Thomas Hill Green 


and the Reassertion of the Spiritual View of the World,’ ‘ Dante 
Gabriel Rosseti and the Medieval Revival,’ ‘ Alfred Tennyson and 
the Poetic Expression of the Spirit of the Age.’ 

—Elizabeth Lamb Bohn, the widow of Henry G, Bohn, founder 
of Bohn’s Libraries, has just died at Twickenham, at the age of 
eighty-nine. Mrs. Bohn was a daughter of William Simpkin, of 
Simpkin & Marshall, so that she was connected with the book- 
trade by birth as well as by marriage. Her husband started in 
business with a capital of $5000, which he doubled by a loan 
from a friend; in the course of time he won fame and fortune as 
a bookseller and later on as a publisher. His libraries, now in- 
cluding some six hundred publications, form a monument to their 
founder’s literary taste and business enterprise. 

—Of the late Prof. Thorold Rogers, The Atheneum says :— 

He possessed an immense stock of stories, many of them rather more 
racy than decorous, and his conversation was famous for profusion of 
anecdote and vigor of epithet. His intellectual energy, his width of 
knowledge, and his extraordinary powers of work combined to render 
him a man of mark, and had he possessed a little more tact and self- 
contr 1 his career would have been really brilliant. 

—Alexei Platschschejeu, a Russian poet who celebrated his 
person jubilee in St. Petersburg three years ago, has inherited 
rom a kinsman over 2,000,000 rubles, 4000 desjatinen of land and 
a splendid house in St. Petersburg. He comes of an old noble 
family, but in his youth was deprived of his rank by Tsar Nicholas, 
only to have it restored by Tsar Alexander II. because of bravery 
shown in the Caucasus. 

—Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, Secretary, 251 Broadway, New 
York, desires information regarding portraits of the following 
members of the first Congress under the Constitution, which met 
in New York in 1789, in order that the same may be used in the 
forthcoming volume on the Centennial Celebration of the Inaugur- 
ation of George Washington :— 

Theo. Bloodworth, N. Carolina; Benjamin Bourne, Rhode Island; 
Jonathan Elmer, New Jersey; Theo. Foster, Rhode Island; Geo. 
Gale, Maryland; Benjamin Goodhue, Mass.; W. Grayson, Virginia; 
Samuel Griffin, Virginia; Jonathan Grout, Mass.; Thos. Hartley, 
Penn.; John Hathorn, New York; Daniel Heister, Penna.; John Henry, 
Maryland; Samuel Johnston, N. Carolina; George Leonard, Mass., 
Geo. Mathews, Georgia; Andrew Moore, Virginia; Josiah Parker, 
Mass.; Thos. Scott, Penna.; George Partridge, Mass.; John Steele, 
N. Carolina; Joseph Stanton, Jr., Rhode Island; Michael G. Stone, 
Maryland; Jonathan Sturges, Conn.; John Walker, Virginia, Alex. 
White, Virginia; Paine Wingate, N. Hampshire. 

—The next addition to Lamb literature will be a volume by 
Benjamin E. Martin, entitled ‘In the Footprints of Charles Lamb,’ 
to be issued by the Scribners. It follows Lamb in his relations to 
those parts of London with which he was so closely associated. 
It will contain many illustrations by Herbert Railton, and a fuller 
bibliography of Lamb literature than has yet been issued. 


—A correspondent calls our attention to the omission of the 
‘H.’ in the name of the author of the ‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution’ reviewed in these columns on Oct. 18. ‘Justin McCarthy,’ 
he writes, ‘is the well-known novelist and historian. He is M.P. 
for some Irish place, and he has a son, Justin Huntley McCarthy, 

who is also an Irish M.P., but has got notice to quit from Mr. Par- 
nell, because he attends less to voting in Parliament than to trans- 
lating farces, of which Wyndham recently played “ The Candidate ” 
at Palmer's. Reviewing one of his books not long ago, the 77z- 
bune could not understand how the old man’s style had changed so 
markedly. An advertisement in the Sw#,’ our correspondent con- 
tinues, ‘ announces “ Ida,” a novel, by Miss Mabel Collins, “ daugh- 
ter of Wilkie Collins.” You know Wilkie has no children. But 
Mabel has been an author a good many years. She is the daugh- 
ter of the late Mortimer Collins, no relation to W., but a clever fel- 
low who died too soon. She is the widow of Kenningale Cook, also 
an author, and, like Mr. Stedman, a stockbroker. She (Mabel) has 
been a Spiritualist a long time, and, I think, is now a theosophist, 
etc. The publisher of her “Ida” isthe Sunday News, two cents. 





The Free Parliament 

|All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 

1586.—Where can I get a book giving the history of many of our 
familiar hymns, and of incidents connected with them ? 

PARKVILLE, Mo. W. Hz. T. 

[F. M. B. of South Bethlehem, Pa., answers this question, thus:—‘ It 
is impossible to say which is the best book for any g ven person, without 
knowing what his object is—whether to gain some real information on 
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the subject, or to lay in a stock of pleasing anecdotes for use in sermons 
or in prayer-meetings. No extant book abozt hymns is at onc: schol- 
arly and popular; a tolerable approach to.either end seems to count the 
other out. The student must content himself mainly with his Josiah 
Miller's ‘Our Hymns’ (London, 1866), till Mr. Murray publishes Mr. 
Julian’s long promised ‘Dictionary of Hymnology,’ which has been in 
preparation for fully ten years. The average inquirer, however, may 
find Dr. Belcher’s ‘ Historical Sketches of Hymns’ (New York, 1859) 
more readable. ] 





1587.—Where can I get ‘The Americans at Home’ (reviewed in 
The Critic of Aug. 30), and Nellie Bly’s ‘Around the World in Seventy- 


. Two Days’? 


CLARENCE, IOWA, c 


[‘ Les Americains chez Eux’ is published in Paris in the Library of 
the Mouvelle Revue,and may be obtained through Duprat & Co., 349 
Fifth Avenue, New York; B. Westermann & Co., Broadway, New 
York; or Carl Schoenhof, Boston, Nellie Bly’s book is published by the 
Twenty-Third Street Publishing Co., New York.] 





Publications Received 
{Receiet of new publications is acknowledged in this column. 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. 
given the publication is issued in New York.\ 


Further notice 
When ne address is 


Allen, E. A. Gold Nails to Hang Memories On. $2.50........ T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Arnold, M. Sohraband Rustum. Ed. by L. M. Hodgkins. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Mme TBR BGG oa. aa 5 o0.5ic 0.0 cacetvinc node) acca sacs Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Bagnell, N. D Carl OE VARIN. Bite svsncesedcee, see aneh Season eae Hunt & Eaton. 


Bagnell, N. D. Poky Clark. QOC++ +e 
Baker, S. W. Wild Beasts and their Ways. $3.50. 
Bamford,M. E. A Piece of ey —— s Life. 
Bandelier, A. F. The Delight Makers. $1.50 
Barr, A. E. Friend Olivia. $1.25. ....... ...... 
Barrett, F Between Life and Death. 
Bible, The Sermon. 


-Hunt & Eaton. 
ebased Co¢euen Macmillan & Co. 
8sc.. ° 





Matthew i-xxi. -A. c Armstrong & Son. 


Bowen, H. W. In Divers Tones. ......... 0.2 eee eees Boston: J. G. Cupples & Co. 
Browne, W. 4 George and Cecilius Calvert. WEE: dks Wh te ceen Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Bradford,S. H. The Dominie. $1.25....... babseds cbblicdhsncee ennbe Hunt & Eaton. 
Bruc*, H. Life of Gen. Nes NE in Gad nates lie Komidiciit Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Cicero. Selected Letters. Ed. by A. P. Montague..... Phila: Eldredge & Brother. 
Curtiss, F. H. Comic Cook Book. gt .Gt. Barrington, Mass : Douglas Brothers. 
Daudet, A. Kings.in Exile. Tr. by L. Fnsor and E. Barton. $r. £0. 
George ee & Sons. 

De Quincey, T. Collected Writings. Ed. by D. Masson. Vol. XII 125. 

Macmillan & Co. 
DeWitt,C. A Phenomenal Identity. 25€...........00005 eeeeeeee Minerva Pub. Co. 
Tn M.L. One Little Life. 5c. ...... Sutenbindis Mais aweR iaeenand Hunt & Eaton. 

,L. L. Materia Medica for Nurses. $1.25.... ....0..e00 G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Dolly’ DO SM Ct 2. .20e SashscsecNesatccas. 6 téhnhe F. Warne & Co. 
Eastward, or a Buddhist Lover. $:.50 CTE CG UE -Boston: J. G. Cupples & Co. 
Eliot, G. Romola. svols. $6.........cccce. ccccvscrcces hila.: Porter & Coates, 
Everett. C.C. The Science of Thought............- Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 
Farrar, F, W. The Minor Prophets. $1... ........++++- A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Farrington, M. V._ Fra Lippo Lippi. $2.50..........++++ .....G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Finley, M._ Elsie Yachting with the Raymonds..........-.++++00+ Doed, Mead & Co. 
Foster, R.S. Merrick yey 2 ge rrr eee Hunt & Eaton, 
G-utier, L. Chivalry. Tr. by H. Frith. $2.50..... .. .. George Routledge & Sons. 
Goss, W. L. Recoll: ctions of a Private. ......ceee seereee ceeee T Crowell & Co. 
Green, A. K. A Matter of Millions. $1.50... ..............-RobertBonner’s Sons. 


Henry, A. Nicholas Blood, Candidate Oliver Dodd. 


Henty, G. A. A Chapter of Adventures. $1.25 

Henty,G. A. By England's Aid. $1.50........44 see eeee ..- Scribner & Welford. 
Henty,G. A. By Right of Conquest. $1.50.. .-....--eeeeeeeee Scribner & Welford. 
Henty, G. A. Maori and Settler. $1.50 ..... 2. ceeeeeeeceeees Scribner & Welford. 
Hibbard. F.G. Eschatology. $1.25. .....+ dabishtavechidtbbanee Mobek Hunt & Eaton, 
Holiday Peleaing a Ws MDs «agcene son 90 ianbnndecqtnesen, e504 F. Warne & Co. 


Hol ting, E. E. A Little Leaven 


-Hunt & Eaton, 
Hurlbut, J. L., and Doherty, R. R. 


Iliustrative Notes on the S. S. Lessons 


for 1 Destens ints ccasd Hunt & Eaton. 

Howell, J. Familiar Letters. Ed. by W. H. Bennett, 2vols. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Ibsen, H. Prose Dramas. Vol. “a 50c.. .. United States Book Co. 
Jefferson, j- Autobiography. $4... . c20c sccccccccccecce cose oo Century Co, 
joow. C. A. Little Sir pe Pay $1. 50 ever aeinns wants Teste eeeee- Thomas White. cker. 
4a DO eee ere sees ---Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Lear. H img Readings of Poetry. 60c. ... seseseeseereee “Thomas Whittaker 
Lecky. W H. History of England. va. WEE, BGR ace. sees D. Appleton & Co, 
Lee, M. A C. The Family Coach, RES RO CAN oe Thomas Whittaker. 
Longfellow, H. W. The Song of Hiawatha. $6.......... Mangiten, Mifflin & Co. 
Macminn, E. Nemoramathe Nautchnee. $r....... unt & Eaton, 
Mediterranean, Picturesque. Parts I., II., I1I., and iv. Each, 50c.. Cassell & Co. 
He ge Fifty Poems of. Tr. by W. Headlam. $2. eee "Macmillan & Co. 


Merrill, (. E. Crusaders and Captives............-.- Boston: DeWolfe. Fiske & Co. 
Newman, J. P. Supremacy of Law. $r..........ccccccccees cose . Hunt & Eaton, 
O'Donnell, J F. oy — pod Three Centuries. 2 vols. $2.G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Ouida. Ruffino. btriddebitn Haathiergan +eanend United States Kook Co. 
Parker, H. Resticn | Miaaha “Ear ss, OCS. cole acaneean ° arne & Co, 
Peard, F M. The Locked Desk: sr. BO. Scscsce site cbaes nude «. Thomas Whittaker, 
Peckover’s Mill. $r. SO.seeeeeesere ebgvese tonneccccencs Thome-s Whittaker. 


Pritchard, L., and Currie, J. “The Wiid Beast Show. Mis ches stam F, Warne & Co, 
Putnam, S P., and Jones, L. E. Tabular Views of Universal History. $1.7 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 








Richmond, Mrs. E. J. Aunt Chloe. goc..... .....eesseee see eee . -Hunt & Eaton. 
Sangster, M. E. Maidie’s Problem and 4 One of Themselves. 75c.... Hunt & Eaton. 
5 . F. Reading — = Ng ag DN tici na —dceakbal Boston: Library Bu eau. 
Schubin,O. Asbein. Tr. by E. L. Lathrop. soc. ..........+-2+++ orthington Co, 
Schwab, J.C. History of he New York Pr opert G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Tax Roi. 
Scudder, V. D. Introduction to the Writings of Ba alg Lak. ell & Sanborn. 
Sims, G. R. Dramas of Life. 50C..eeee..eeeeee ceeeeeee oe nited States Book Co. 
Smart, H. A Black Business. 25¢.. © ..0.  .-seeeees eee United States Book Co. 
Swift, J. Gulliver’s Travels and Other Works. Ots <2..58 George Routledge «& Sons, 

homas, A. The Sloane Square Scandal. soc United States Book Co. 


Todd, E.S. Christian Missions in the :gth et: Rewitte .+.+-.Hunt & Eaton, 
Tytler, S. A Houseful of Girls. $1.50......... se .. Thomas Whittaker. 
Valentine, Mrs, ‘The Old, Old Fairy Tales. $3. Skid <0 eid ue Garand F. Warne & Co. 
Webster, H. E. The Life WeUMAL, .-..- n 450.00 Schenectady, es 7! Union College. 
Wilkinson, J. A. A Real Robinson Gholioh..... isc. ce. i0 : D. Lothrop Co. 


Willoughby, W. W. The Supreme Court of the United dean’ 


Baltimore : Jobes Hi opkins byte 


Wood, Mrs. H. The House of Halliwell. soc............. Unit Se ae Book Co 
World Moves, The By a Layman. om: Maes «seee+ees Boston: J “ ples & Co. 
Young England’s Nursery Tales. 75c... sb cskt coatensascucen “We arne & Co. 
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The recent remarkable serial suc- 
cesses of this magazine,— the famous 
War Papers, Kennan’s Siberian Arti- 
cles, and the Life of Lincoln,— will be 
continued in the coming volume (the 
forty-first) by “The Gold Hunters of 
California,” a series of separate illus- 
trated papers on the gold fever of ’40, 
telling of the discovery of gold, the 
movement to California (by survivors 
of various expeditions), life in the 
mines, the Vigilance Committees (by 
the chairman of both committees), 
and many other incidents of that ex- 
citing period, including a paper by 
General Frémont. 

Another notable feature will be the 
publication of extracts from advance 
sheets of the Talleyrand Memoirs soon 
to be issued in book-form in Paris, 
the manuscript of which has been 
secretly preserved for more than half 
a century,— to be printed first in an 
American magazine. 

Other interesting serials include 
“An American in Tibet,” papers 
describing a remarkable journey, 700 





miles of which was over ground never 
before traveled by a white man; “‘Per- 
sonal Traits of Lincoln,” by his private 
secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay ; 
* Adventures of War Prisoners,” ex- 
periences of Union and Confederate 
soldiers during the civil war; ‘ Ameri- 
can Newspapers,” described by noted 
journalists; “‘ American and English 
Frigates in the War of 1812”; ‘“In- 
dian Fights and Fighters,” by officers 
who served with Custer, Mackenzie, 
Crook and Miles; “ The Court of the 
Czar Nicholas,” by an ex-minister to 
Russia; suggestive papers on the Gov- 
ernment of Cities; aseries of engrav- 
ings of noted pictures by American 
Artists; the “ Present-Day Papers,” 
by Bishop Potter, Seth Low, and others. . 
Fiction includes ‘‘The Faith Doctor,” 
a serial novel of New-York life by 
Edward Eggleston; “The Squirrel 
Inn” by Frank R. Stockton, and novel- 
ettes and short stories by nearly all 
the leading writers, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Bran- 
der Matthews and many others. 








The November Number, 


which begins the new volume, contains opening chapters of several important serials, including General 
John Bidwell’s account of “ The First Emigrant Train to California” (1841), “An American in Tibet,” 
“Early Victories of the American Navy,” and “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” a delightful illustrated 
novelette by F. Hopkinson Smith. o “ Life in the White House in the Time of Lincoln” by Col. 
John Hay, “On the Andersonville Circuit” by an ex-Union prisoner, “How London is Governed,” 
“The Printing of THE CENTURY,” two complete stories,etc. Nearly one hundred illustrations. Ready 
everywhere Nov. rst. Begin subscriptions with November; $4.00 a year, single numbers 35 cents. 
Subscribe through dealers and postmasters, or send remittance directly to the publishers. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Established, 185<. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AGency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. ¥ 





CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
eoewe pee ey Home and *Col- 
e ratory for Girls. 
abet Miss S Sara J. Smitn, Principa'. 








Connecticut, Lyme. 


LACK HALL SCHOOL. A — and pee. 
B atory school for boys; highest fro: 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDLER Scuoot or ScigncE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, H. Address the President, or 
« Prof. E. R. RucGugs. 








NEW JERSEY. 





New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co, 
EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ised to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
ruction. ro for Colle: 
H. Szecey, A. M, Principal. 





parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiett, A.M.. Principal. 

Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 

HE ELDERAGE. Famiry Scuoot For YounG 

Lapigs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 

city. The Misszs Banos, Principals. 








Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
epee. Institute Course of Study and College 
Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Well ley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
tion necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 
66 WNGLESIDE,” MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, 
PrincipaAL. Thorough instruction in English. 
French and German ,Music and Art. Terms: 
Boarding Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept. 17, 18¢0. 
College tory Course. 








for Girls and Young Ladies, Number of beard- 
ing pupils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 
connie in ‘Music. usic, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
Pleasant grounds. ealthful location. Pupils 
nh through the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
M RS. MEADS SCHOOL for Girls _ at 


Ladies ms October 2, 1 Coll 
para “¥ ment - 4 any viene. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
M* ISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 





Compions, ss omg in Literature 


ener hg ent Dagesmnent Beautiful foes ion, res 
plica' 





should be made early. 
Connecticut, Stamford. 
ISS AIKEN'S SCHOOL FOR B Gin. Estab- 
lished in college, travel 


I 
and home. "Fhe method a by w which the mental 
faculties are educated will be found in the second edition 
of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Concentrated Attention,” 
sow ready, for sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 





Connecticut, Wallin 
OSEMARY HALL BOARDING A=P Bey 
pa am FOR YOUNG LAD cadem- 


courses. Principals. Mise 
Lasssing and and aa Mice i REEs. Fisiomnes Term 
October 2. For Catalogues address Rosemary 





Litchfield Co., Washington. 
Ee E-GUNN ERY. A Family School for thirt 


ress, 
j.c. ——~ Principal. 
MARYLAND. 











S*: "T JOHN'S COL co Lice. = Session commence, 
» 


Departments and Four 
i aah of Pot Stuy. a heated by steam. 








Terms moderate. For cece the Presidents 
THOMAS orm -, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts, Am! 


RS, R. G. WILLIAMS’ : mage ytd FAMILY 
School, 


with younger sisters when 


for a limited number of young, ladies, 
uperior 
advantages in all respects. $350. 





Massachusetts, Cambrid; 
HE CA MBRIDGE SCHOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP HALL. 
cal and Elective Courses for Girls.’ Home 
o— and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. No crowding. Applicants must be over 
fourteen. Address, 
Mr. Aatave Guman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Tus Eims.” Miss Porras. Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 








ata, Wilbraham. ; 

ESLEYAN ACADEMY. One of the halif- 
dozen best academic and c! schools in 
New one payment of $6: in ad- 

vance will cover ition, with for Fall 


term, bexinning Aug. 27. ‘Send for catalogue to Rav. 








New Jersey, Englewood. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens 

Sept. a4th. Preparation for Rone ad a specialty. 

Pur ils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith 

on our certificate. ADALINE W. STERLING, CAROLINE 
M. Gerrisu, A.B 





New a Hoboken, 
TEVENS SCHOOL.” The Academic Depart- 
ment of the Stevens Institute of ae » Ho- 
boken, N. J. Re-opens, Sept. a ‘upils 
prepared for Schools of Science and Coll es. Pre- 
paratory Class $75 per annum. All other Classes $150 
per annum. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
ptt 3 iy COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Boarding School for Bovs and 
— Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
Scientific ae or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. ast year be- 
gins — t. 17th, 1290. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any Coll lege, Teaching, or Business. French,!Ger- 
are Music, Art, Military Drill. K. Trask, "Prin. 














NEW YORK. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lak 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building —S = a gp Session begins 
=e 10, 1890. for Ca 
ar Ss. Frissee, D. D., President. 


New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen October rst, 1890. 
New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C, F. Hartr. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
"T itiaes Gree GRAHAM. (Successors to the 





Green.) Established in 1816. This 

school continues the careful training and 

tbereuae instruction in every department, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West 56th Stree 
HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens "Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to in t the school rooms. 
Exmer E. Puituips, A.M., Principal. 





New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
£ Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New York Cit " 113 W. 71st St. 
EST END HOOL. Collegiate, Junior, and 
Primary Nomen and Military Drill and 





Gymnasium. 
Custer Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 
New York Cit PASS 68t 
HE MISSE WREAKS ROARDING AND 


Day Scnoot ror Younc Lapigs AND CHILD- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. rst. 
Circulars sent on application. 


New ~~} a. 





YNDO ALL, Girls’ Boarding and Day 
School. ‘and ear. + Chocles by mail. SAMUEL 
W. Buck, A.N 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudso: 
ISS BULKL*Y’S BOARDING - AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th, 








OHIO. 





Ohio. Painesville 


AKE ERIE SEM INARY. Course walng = A liberal 
ad thorough. 


Sciences, mt, and Art, ” Miss Siaue Evans, 





Principal. 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 Fast Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH. AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. jal advantages in Language. 

Literature, Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. Fal! 
term begins Sept. asth, 1890. New School Building. 





Classical and Finishing School. 22 teachers. 
180 students. The A/ma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison. mservatory of Music and Art, 


Sepreren easton pasties, Rev. Favz WAKER. Presi- 
ent. 


Ohio 
Ore: 10. .) College for Young Ladies, “el 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 
HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE, The 24 Mont 
comery R. Hooper, M.A., Headmaste: 
Four boys received as members of the Head- 
mets family. At present there are two vacancies. 
bee “has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Colu ia, Lehigh, Amherst, Trinit , West Point, 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory school 
for boys. Sixth Lig By ins September 24. $450 
perannum, Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Newburgh. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 2s, 





etc., and has not had a candidate for admis: 
dee rejected. 





yi vania, Li 

N oh ‘SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. g7th year. Asafe, comfortable school 

home; thorough methods; careful oversight of the 

individual pupil ; advanced Courses of Study; very 

pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





1890. 


New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
mary Departments. Elective advanced Courses. 
en Oct. rst. Miss Nortu and Miss Barnes, 








New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
. ist. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Coll for women, Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in Delsarte G ics. Lois A- 
BanGs and Mary B, Wurron, A.B. 





New York City, 22 East 24th Street. 

MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 

TIC ARTS. Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y. 

City. The at song —— year commences Oct. 
27th. For particulars. the y: 


New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scnoor ror Boys. 
Re-opens, at above addr: 
Wituiam Jonsgs, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the school 
each day from 1r till 1. 








Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 

T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
ceptionally healthful rr Delightful sur- 
roundings. Doing good work. Prepares for any 

College or business. Boys sent this year to Yale, oad 
vard, and Princeton. cial coe of youn; 
Number limited. HAS. H. STROU “ne 





Paseazivenie, Chambersbu: 

ON COLLEGE FUR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Val nz. ve Baltimore four 

hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 

nine. Six trains daily. Borde climate, avoidi 
bleak north, 50 per year for board, room, et 

all College Studies except Music and Art. Late Blesic 

College and Art School. Music Department, tn this years 

1445 ome any of free classes ll Faculty. 

lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hot 

some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 

observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 

Sept. 1, 1889, with 40 new rooms. 


Peunsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home ee: For Twenty Girts. Under the 

Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be s; in two years. 
Terms, $300 a reat Address Mme. H. Cusrc. 








New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
Iss cine s | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS bi 
reopen boarding 
be.received into the family, — 





Poneerivenin 


GHOOL IL FOR G GIRLS. Seventh year. 
Re-opens 17th. Address 
Miss b Maris Hotes Br Bisnor for catalogue. 
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A hnic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr, H. K. CLarxe, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


“It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


eDr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 










PHOTOGRAPHY 

fs. §n its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 

f NEW STUDIO. 

= NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACH BROS. 


935 ""New vou. 





Cor. 22nd ST., 








Invested to yicld a pres 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


Pinal 


Wm. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 




















Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 


SpseciaL DesiGNns on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Ay., 
Chicago. 


Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Firtu Avz., N.Y 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


a breakfast Cocoa 


Is Agoitoly aly gore and 


No Chemicals 


in its preparation. It has 
times the strength of 
Starch, Arrowroot or 
far more 
one centacup. It 


i 
ify 


i 


i 


F 


delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 

SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 

for invalids as well as persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa 








At the Head 
of Young People’s Magazines. 





Stories, 
Articles, Best 


Authors. 


Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 


Serials: 





Railroad Boy. By Kirk Monroe. 


SUBSCRIBE - sine P00 out and send with 
2.40 to PD. Lothr » and receive CHRIST- 
NUMBER of W DE AWAKE FREE. 







t Sidney. 
cab en Caboose: the Rise of a 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 


Babyland. 
Helpful The one magazine for babies. 
Dainty stories, poems, jingles in 
to the each number. Full of pictures. 
For children one to six years old. 
other. soc. a year. 5c. a No. 


Our Little Men and Women. 
for on magazine for “= folks be- 


nning to read. 75 full- 
oung. est Fi pictures (besides no on of aa 


er ones) during the year. 
Readers. $1.00 a year. 10 cents a No. 


The Pansy. 
Sunday waited by“ PAWSY” 
a. Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
Week- _4® illustrated monthly for 


young folks eight to fourteen. 
day Serials by Pansy and Margaret 


Sidney. Special terms to Sunday- 
Reading schools. $1ayear. toc. a No. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON, 
Specimen of any one, 5 cts. ; of the four 5 cts 








“FASCINATING 


FAIRY TALES.” 





TALES AND LEGENDS 


FROM THE LAND OF 


THE IZAR. 


A Collection of Russian Stories, translated from the original Russian by 


EpirH M. S. HopGeEtTs. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. By mail, postpaid, $1.75. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLAcE, NEW York. 





You buy 


me, a Remington Standard Typewriter. 


I write 


Your business letters. 


He reads 


your well-written letter and concludes 
to purchase. 


You sell 


a good-sized bill of goods. 

I did it. 
Am I not entitled to some credit ? 
Mind you I am a 


Remington 


Ez Standard 


Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEw York. 








A BinDER: Designed for the use of 
those who desire to preserve the cur 
rent issues of ‘HE Critic will be sent 
to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents. Address, Tue Critic 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. 


ASPECIALTY. 
Reliable House- 
hold Linens, Pure 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A cata- 
eh logue for the ask- 
ing. James McCutcHzon & 
Co., “THe Linen Store.” 
64 West 23rd St., New York. 


Quire WE com: 


to a copy of our little book 
“How to MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 








Your name 
is all suffi- 
ceive a copy 
containing 
catalogue of 
graphic 
Our stock is 


and address 
cient to re- 
of this book 
an illustrated 
our photo- 
goods. 

varied and 
complete. Outfits cost 
from $2.50 upward. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 




















MEMORIAL * 
sy TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Books for Book-Lovers. 


Senp Stamp for our New Souvenir 
Catalogue, containing Thirty-four 
Beautiful Illustrations, and Notices 
of our New Publications. 


WELCH, FRACKER CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
37 Great Jones St., - New York. 


The American Editicns of 
FOR SA LE. the following new English 
books :—THE BOOK BiLLS OF NARCISSUS by 
Ricuarp LeGALLienng, author of “* My Ladies Son- 
nets,” etc. IN THE STUDY ANDTHE FIELDS, 
and WITH FRIEND AND BOOK, by J. RoGsrs 
Regs, au‘hor of “The Pleasures of a Bookworm.” 
LETTERS TO EMINENT HANDS by “I.” A 
series of colloquially critical letters in the style of Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s ‘Letters to Dead Authors.” THE 
CUPID, a collection of Love Songs reprinted from the 
rare edition of 1736 in the British Museum, with 13 
charming engravings by Scotin after Chatelain etched 
in fac-simile. Apply FRaNK Murray, Derby. Eng. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 

Expert assistance to authors i ° placing their MSS. to 
the best advant THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (Established in 1887), which 
is prepared to undert-ke every kind of work required 
between — —, blisher. Honest advice and frank 
cri'icism S. by ‘competent readers given when 
desired ; mss. pon revised, and sold on com- 
mission. Before sending MSS , write for circular giving 
terms and send ten cents for a sam — copy of THE 
bye the oniy magazine in the wofld devoted solely 

to explaining the practical details of literary work. 
Address, Tue Warren’ s Lirerary Bureau, P. O. Box, 
1905, Boston, Mass. Mention The Critic. 





Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcnasep ror Caso. CatTatoGuzs Issurp 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 





A RECENT GRADUATE OF YALE, 


with the highest testimonials as to character 
and ability, desires to secure two or three pri- 
vate pils who are fitting for college. Address 
“J. J. C.,” care Critic Co., 52 and 54 La- 
fayette Place. 





PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoLLeGe City, CALIFORNIA. 


A First-Ciass School for Ladies and Gentleman. 

Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant ae. 
Healthy Location ; ae; cag Several Co 
and Degrees. A 


ress, Cc. KEITH, Prest. 





The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers 
who desire to obtain two or 
more periodicals through one 
‘agency and at reduced: rates, 
we will, until further notice, re- 
ceive orders for Tue Critic and 
other reputable periodicals at 
reduced | prices, which will be 
fornished on application. 


Adres, Tae Critic Company, 
52 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 











Ovington Brothers, 
RICH TABLE CHINA AND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
NEw York. 


BROOKLYN HOowusg, 
Fulton and Clark Sts, 








PT ype .E OFFICES to rent, singly or in suites, 
inthe BIBLE HOUSE, Astor Piace, with steam 
heat, electric lights, elevators, and all modern conven- 
iences. Rents moderate. 
WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, 
oom 6, Bible House. 


BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRAR'ES, BOOKS, COINS, 
Autographs, Consignments Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 











OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE, 
MILLION CURIOUS & CURPENT, 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS ae 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8t CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YorK. 
(West of Uniun Square.) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


g8 NAssAvu STREET, NEw York, 
AND Lonvon, ENGLAND, > 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any address, on application. 














Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 Wrst 23D St., NEw York City. 


CLEOPATRA, wt Fai 
Henry Haussace. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 








JOHN PIERCE 


No 76 Nassau Street, New York. Modern Poetry. 
Old English Poetry, Old English Literature. First 
American Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book, 


Back pombers re , and Scribner, 
10 = each. er perodicas at © at equa pte low rates, 


Send for a rg onl Row, 
New York City. wiedeone iia 








lee you want back numbers of an agazine or Re- 
write > H, MWIELIAMS, Tas. F a. Seer 10TH 
Sreeat, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 
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“DRY GOODS. 


Arnold 
Constable & Co. 








“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S’ 
CELEBRATED 


UNDERWEAR. 


All-Wool, Camel’s Hair and Natural 
Wool Silk, and Silk and Wool 
Ladies’, Men’s and Children’s 


UNDERWEAR. 


LapigEs’ RipBeD SILK UNION Suits. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’, Men’s and Children’s 
Cashmere Wool Hose and Half Hose, 
French, English and Balbriggan, 
Piain & RisBeD, COLORED & BLACK. 


Ladies’ Black Silk Hose, 
Extra good value. 





Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 


BARNES.& DUNKLEE, - PROPRIETOR. 


THE JESTER. 


A beautifully illustrated, |:umorous yeas, 
es. Only $2.00 a year rit: for specimens. Tat 
ESTFR, Iphia. 











IPHIGENIA—* neG8e> OF, THB 


ith other poems; a beautiful book. ys 
only by the author, Send fi fifty cents, wad note 
stamps. A. R. Darrow, 40 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 














